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STUDENTS: As NUS leaders block action 








EW LABOUR'S plans to make 
N students pay for college educa- 

tion will be set out in the gov- 
ernment’s White Paper on education 
funding this month. 

Despite intense opposition from stu- 
dents, Labour still plan to introduce a 
£1000 tuition fee and scrap what is left 
of the student grant altogether. 

The campaign strategy of the Nation- 
al Union of Students (NUS) leadership 
has not worked. NUS leader Douglas 
Trainer supports the abolition of the 
grant. Cynically, he avoids fighting for 
grants by claiming it would be a diver- 
sion from the fight against the tuition 
fees. Yet even over fees the NUS lead- 
ers have undermined student resistance, 
refusing to organise the scale of action 
necessary to beat the government. 

In an attempt to dissipate student 
anger, they organised a series of region- 
al demonstrations and festivals on 1 
November rather than a massive 
national demonstration at the heart of 
government in London. Their only 
other form of protest has been occa- 
sional lobbying of Labour MPs togeth- 
er with a hopeless legal challenge. NUS 
officials in the colleges have been fran- 
tically blocking any signs of direct action 
or militant resistance that have 
emerged. 

The NUS leadership — sabbatical 
officers earning far more than the 
income of the average student — are 
stooges for Blair. With four former NUS 
leaders now in parliament and one in 
the cabinet, they are more interested in 
their future parliamentary careers than 
in defending the students they are sup- 
posed to represent. The NUS leaders 
will not organise an effective fight 
against fees. 

We need a strategy that can win. 


@ ORGANISE THE CAMPAIGN 


Every student opposed to tuition fees 
and the abolition of their grant should 
organise emergency general meetings 
at their colleges and universities to pre- 
pare for the publication of the govern- 
ment’s white paper. 


@ CHALLENGE THE NUS 
LEADERSHIP 

We should push for an emergency con- 
ference of NUS. The Blairite sell-out of 
the struggle for the education of work- 
ing class people’s sons and daughters, 
brothers and sisters has gone on long 
enough. We should boot out the bureau- 
crats and replace them with people who 
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are willing to stand up to Blair and Blun- 
kett, not cower before them. 


® BUILD THE NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION 


The national demonstration called by 
the Campaign for Free Education, Stop 
the Fees and Save Free Education on 
26 November is an important focus for 
the campaign. We should all attempt to 
get as many students and workers there 
as possible. We should show the NUS 
Blairites that ordinary students want to 
defend the grant and fight tuition 
fees. 


@® OCCUPY THE COLLEGES 


Demonstrations on their own are not 
enough. On the day the White Paper 
is published we need thousands of 
students from all over the country to 
take control of their universities and 
occupy. There is no other option if we 
are to win. 


@ UNITY IN ACTION 


This means co-operation and unity 
between the anti-fees campaigns and 
rank and file students. Such unity can 
be built. At a recent general meeting at 
Manchester University an amendment 
from Workers Power students was 
passed arguing for the defence of our 
grants, support for the national demon- 
stration and an occupation. 

When officials blocked this with 
bureaucratic manoeuvring, Workers 
Power called a meeting and succeed- 
ed in getting a united campaign. Attend- 
ed by rank and file students, Stop the 
Fees, Socialist Workers Students and 
others, a united front has been estab- 
lished to co-ordinate the response to 
the white paper and to fight for policies 
that the students in the union need. This 
fighting unity needs to be developed 
and repeated at every college and every 
university. 


@ BUILD ACTION COMMITTEES 


We need to extend this unity to estab- 
lish action committees including school 
students, education workers, repre- 
sentatives from estates and local areas. 

There is no alternative. To defeat 
these plans we need maximum unity 
amongst students opposed to the sell- 
outs of NUS and maximum support 
from those who will be worst hit — the 
working class. 






National 
Demonstration 


Stop tuition fees! 
Save student grants! 
Education is a right! 
London, Wed 26 November, 


Assemble 12 noon, ULU, 
Malet St, WC1 









@ WE CAN WIN! 


Students at the Royal Melbourne Insti- 
tute of Technology in Australia showed 
this summer that a determined cam- 
paign against fees can force a climb 
down. They occupied their college 
administration and made links with 
local electricity unions who refused to 
cut off the power to the occupied build- 
ing. 
All it needs is courage, and a deter- 
mination not to shirk from confronta- 
tion and direct action. 

These plans can be defeated. 
It is up to us to make sure it happens! 


WORKERS POW 
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Occupy against fees 
and loans 








Pay as you learn 


Labour’s lies 


ABOUR HAS sent out a circular to 

trade unions on why they should 

ack the scrapping of the grant 

and welcome the introduction of the 

£1000 tuition fee. They clearly feel that 

they need to win over trade union 

support for their most recent attack on 
the working class. 

The paper, The Dearing Report and 
Student Support: Briefing for Trade 
Unions, gives some background to 
the Dearing Inquiry and its report pub- 
lished in July, which recommended 
the introduction of fees and retention 
of the current system of 50% grant and 
50% loan of £4,000 per year to cover 
living expenses. It goes on to explain 
why Labour proposes to go even fur- 
ther: scrapping all grants and, despite 
previous commitments, imposing 
tuition fees of £1,000 per year. 

The briefing paper is a pack of bare- 
faced lies. 

Labour say they have grasped the 
nettle on funding. To return to the 
1970s “would cost 3p on income tax” 
in 20 years’ time. 

Not true. Why should taxes have to 
go up for working class people to pay 
for the system? There is an alternative 


they never mention — put the higher rate 
up for the rich few, or better still, 
impose a swingeing wealth tax on the 
profits and property of the multina- 
tionals and millionaires. 

Labour say students from lower 
income families will not pay tuition fees. 

Not true. Education secretary Blun- 
kett has announced that children of par- 
ents whose joint income exceeds 
£23,000 will have to pay. That would 
include, for example, an office or fac- 
tory worker whose partner does a part- 
time cleaning or caring job. And even 
if you don’t have to stump up the 
£1000, it is included in your loan. So 
you'll have to pay it back once you start 
earning 

Labour say the current system is 
“not working and is unfair”. They say 
workers’ taxes are subsidising middle 
class kids and that because students 
benefit from college they should pay for 
it. 

Not true. Students do pay. If they 
get a very highly paid job after college 
they could be charged even more by a 
progressive tax system. But Labour 
won't even raise the higher rate of 
income tax which Thatcher cut to just 


40%. In fact, students have to start pay- 
ing their loan back when they earn more 
than £10,000 a year . . . which is half 
of the national average wage. 

The paper boasts that Labour’s pol- 
icy is guided by four principles: “qual- 
ity, access, equity and accountability”. 

Quality will be damaged as students 
are recruited on the basis of whether 
they can pay, rather than academic abil- 
ity. Access will be restricted to the mid- 
dle class, most working class families 
will not be able to afford the fees. Equi- 
ty is anonsense when students at Scot- 
tish universities will have to pay £4,000 
for a degree if they are English and 
£3,000 if they are Scottish. Account- 
able? Maybe to middle class parents 
who don’t want to pay higher taxes, but 
not to working class students and par- 
ents. 

The principle of loans and fees is all 
wrong. Education, like health care and 
social services, should be free for every- 
one. The funding crisis that is putting 
the whole welfare state in jeopardy can 
be solved almost overnight by revers- 
ing the massive redistribution of wealth 
from poor to rich that occurred under 
the Tories and by taxing the rich. 








by an East London inquest jury 

that police had indeed killed Gam- 
bian asylum seeker Ibrahima Sey, 
Ibrahima’s family and supporters 
have launched a campaign to ban CS 
spray from the arsenal of police forces 
across Britain. 

[brahima died in custody in March 
1996 at Ilford police station after 
Metropolitan Police officers had sprayed 
him with a highly concentrated dose of 
CS gas. On Wednesday 29 October 
dozens attended the launch of the 
National Campaign against CS Gas, 
where spokesperson Kevin Blowe 
argued that a death like Ibrahima’s “was 
bound to happen and is bound to hap- 
pen again”. 


[: THE wake of last month’s finding 


Blowe explained that the spray used 
by police in England is up to 25 times 
more powerful than the substance by 
many police forces in the US, where CS 
has been blamed for a number of fatal- 
ities. The meeting also heard from a 


local black youth, Stephen Nicholls,” 


who survived a police attack with CS 
spray. He described how he stood 
pressed against a wall, temporarily 
blinded, while police sprayed his broth- 
ers and sisters, aged four to 14. 

Both Liberty and Inquest — an organ- 
isation which campaigns around deaths 
in custody — have endorsed the drive 
against CS. Leyton Labour MP Harry 
Cohen has also voiced his support for 
the campaign. But Home Secretary Jack 
Straw announced after the inquest ver- 


Ban this killer spray 


dict in the Sey case that he saw no 
reason to withdraw CS, while Metro- 
politan Police Commissioner Paul Con- 
don has now pressed ahead with the 
introduction of CS across the whole 
of the force. 

Workers Power fully supports a vig- 
orous campaign, focused on the labour 
movement and black communities, to 
force Jack Straw to change his mind on 
CS spray. He should also be forced to 
prosecute the cops who killed Sey. 

The fundamental question, howev- 
er, is not about CS, long-handled batons 
or any other potentially lethal weapon 
in the police arsenal. The police in 
Britain operate first and foremost to 
defend the bosses’ rule of private prop- 
erty. They carry out that function in a 





systematically racist way. They need 
to be combated by the working class. 

Deaths such as Ibrahima’s and the 
experience of young black men like 
Stephen Nicholls highlight the need for 
constant monitoring of police activities 
by the labour movement and the local 
communities at the sharp end, com- 
bined with organised self-defence 
against attacks on minority communi- 
ties and the working class as a whole 
from whatever quarter and by any 
means necessary.@ 


@ For further information about 
the National Campaign against CS Gas, 
contact the Newham Monitoring Pro- 
ject, PO Box 273, London E7 8NW 
Tel: 0181-555 8151. 
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The Bolsheviks and 


working class power 
Eighty years after the Russian 
Revolution Richard Brenner 
examines how the masses made 
the revolution 

— centre pages 


From crash to 
slump? 

Colin Lloyd takes a look at the 
recent upheavals on the world 
stock markets and asks whether 
we are on the verge on a new 
world slump. 

— page 14 
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The Pentonville Five 


and the 1972 


dockers strike 
Twenty-five years ago the Tory 
government of Edward Heath 
was rocked by the action taken by 
thousands of workers in support 
of the five dockers jailed for strik- 
ing. Dave Stockton describes 
the events of that year. 

— page 13 






' by 
Profits for industry 
The government proposes to con- 
tinue and expand the PFI initiative 
to privatise local services. Jeremy 
Dewar reports. 


— page 6 


























bd Bees: MONDAY” 
screamed the headlines as 
millions were wiped off 

share values following confusion over 

the government’s European policy. 

Whatever it meant for the share 
price bubble (see page 14) it looked 
as if New Labour’s bubble might have 
burst. European Monetary Union 
(EMU) — the issue that tore the Tory 
administration apart — appeared tto 
wreak havoc on Labour. 

Lord Simon, minister for competi- 
tiveness in Europe, had told the pro- 
European Financial Times that Labour 
was in favour of joining EMU. A few 
weeks later, chancellor Gordon Brown 
and his spin doctor, Charlie Whelan, 
suggested to the anti-European Times 
that Labour would not join during this 
parliament. “Is it all just spinning out 
of control?” asked the Observer. 

Paddy Ashdown called the govern- 
ment “irresponsible”, Tory leader 
William Hague demanded parliament 
be recalled early and Labour MPs seized 
the opportunity to set the hated spin 
doctors at each others’ throats. 

And then Brown delivered his 
speech. The press seemed to like it, 
Labour MPs united behind it and the 
Tories started resigning, defecting, call- 
ing for unity with the government and 
generally ripping each other to shreds 
all over again. What was going on? 

Labour’s European policy, as out- 
lined by Gordon Brown on 27 October, 
is in fact a careful balancing act. On the 
one hand, it is a continuation of Major’s 
“wait and see” position, refusing to 
commit Britain to joining the single cur- 
rency. On the other, it is also a state- 
ment of intent to join EMU (depend- 
ing on five suitably vague conditions 
and after a referendum) probably in 
2001 or 2002. 

“If a single currency would be 
right for British jobs, business and 
future prosperity, it is right, in princi- 
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Brown says yes and no 





ple, to join”, said Brown, adding, “We 
are the first British government to 
declare for the principle of monetary 
union.” 

To ensure big business did not get 
the jitters at this, the chancellor also 
announced that the whole preparation 
period would be overseen by a steering 
committee incorporating the governor 
of the Bank of England and the heads 
of the CBI and the Chambers of Com- 
merce. 

And it wasn’t just their welcome into 
Labour’s corridors of power that 
pleased the bosses. Most of Britain’s 
financial and industrial chiefs want to 
join EMU as quickly as possible but 
believe this is not possible in 1999, 
when 11 of the EU countries are like- 
ly to launch the Euro. 

The single currency will give the cap- 
italists greater clout when competing 
with Far East and US multinationals. 
By linking investments to the collective 
strength of European capitalism 
through the Euro, the bosses hope to 
secure themselves against market 
scares. Trade across Europe is also 
expected to grow as a result of doing 
away with monetary conversions and 
the associated uncertainties. 

Delayed entry does have its draw- 
backs: Britain will lose its seat on the 
European Central Bank and be exclud- 
ed from some important decisions. EU 
president Jacques Santer warned, 
“the sooner the UK joins, the better”, 
emphasising that the Euro will benefit 
from Britain’s participation. 

So, why the delay? Brown argues 
that it’s because the British economy is 
currently growing whilst the major 
European economies are sluggish. This 
affects interest rates, which are set at 
7% in Britain, but 3.3% in France and 
Germany. If Britain lowered her inter- 
est rates now, the economy would 
“overheat” leading to inflation and 
eventually lost profits. If the other coun- 


tries raised theirs, their economies 
would sink back into recession. 

However, the real reason for Brown 
and Blair’s “period of preparation” is 
political, not economic. They are quite 
happy to see the Tories split — possi- 
bly permanently — over the question 
of Europe. About 20 MPs in the Tory 
Reform Group are ready to follow 
Clarke and Heseltine out of the Con- 
servative Party if the Eurosceptics stick 
to the “not in ten years” line. 

The Labour leaders can ignore its 
own band of little Englanders on the 
backbenches. The likes of Denzil 
Davies and Austin Mitchell, both fear- 
ful of giving away Britain’s “sover- 
eignty”, are not going to cause Brown 
many sleepless nights, even though 
Europe is set to remain a source of 
tension between the right-wing 
reformists of “old Labour” and the 
closet Tories of New Labour for years 
to come. 

But the Labour leadership is con- 
cerned that it would probably lose a ref- 
erendum held tomorrow on the ques- 
tion of abandoning the pound and 
joining the Euro. The British ruling class 
is still seriously split on the issue. Britain 
has far more trade with and investment 
in non-EU countries than its neighbours 
have. One section of the bosses is wor- 
ried that EMU would strategically dam- 
age their profits. 

For example, Rupert Murdoch, 
who as owner of News International 
and Sky is the single biggest “opin- 
ion former” in Britain, is still not con- 
vinced that the Eure is good for his 
business. That’s why the Sun’s head- 
line advice to Gordon Brown on the 
morning of his speech was, “Don’t give 
in to the Germans”. The Labour lead- 
ers clearly don’t fancy their chances 
on a Euro referendum if Murdoch is 
still dragging World War II into the 
equation! 

Socialists need to use the coming 
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Labour’s Euro dilemma 


period to prepare politically for the bat- 
tle over the Euro and the austerity pack- 
age that will accompany it. Brown has 
made clear that, in or out of the single 
currency, Labour and the bosses are 
intent on a programme of attacks on 
the working class. 

Eddie George, governor of the Bank 
of England, and CBI boss Adair Turn- 
er have been handed the reins to drive 
a coach and horses through our employ- 
ment and welfare rights. 

British workers have more in com- 
mon with our European sisters and 
brothers than we do with either the 
xenophobic Eurosceptics or the pro-big 
business Europhiles. Both wings of 
British capitalism are determined to 
increase casual working, drive down 
public spending and hound the unem- 
ployed off benefits. With or without the 
Euro, they want Britain to have the edge 
over its rivals inside and outside of 
the EU. And that means attacking the 
working class. 

Our response is simple: “You can 
have your Euro, but not at our 
expense!” We will line up, shoulder to 
shoulder, with the French lorry drivers, 
the German miners and the Belgian car 
workers in resisting the pan-Euro- 
pean austerity drive. 

But we will not line up with sections 
of the British bosses to resist the Euro 
in the name of Dunkirk and Agincourt. 

We have to build our own European 
union: a union of revolutionary social- 
ist parties across and beyond Europe. 

Workers should fight for a differ- 
ent Europe, a Europe where the super 
rich will have no say — a socialist 
Europe. The impending move to found 
a single currency means that Europe 
is an issue no worker, trade union mil- 
itant or socialist can ignore. But the 
real question is not in or out of Europe, 
nor even for or against the Europe, but 
who will run Europe: the workers or 
the bosses? 


REVOLUTION JHE CONFERENCE 


Come and help set up a socialist youth movement that is really controlled by its members. Come to the first national conference 
organised by REVOLUTION, the fighting paper for working class youth. 


Saturday & Sunday 22 & 23 November 1997, Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, London WC1. Starts 1pm Saturday Admission £2 
ROM@ciiclismen tem Us WA Exo Mik! s:; 
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UNISON: Press and leadership lies 





Fight the witch-hunt 





Leaders of Unison, the public sector workers union, have launched a witch-hunt against rank and file militants with the 
help of journalists from Rupert Murdoch’s union-hating Sunday Times. The union fat cats are running scared of the gains 
made by the left at recent union conferences, and are desperate to cover up their own role in betraying the Hillingdon 
Hospital dispute. GR McColl reports 


CLASSIC piece of red-baiting 
Bi icessis by the so-called 
“Insight” team at the Sunday 
Times has confirmed what many activists 


in Unison had begun to suspect: the lead- 
ership of Britain’s biggest union has 


- unleashed a witch-hunt of militants both 


locally and nationally. 

The Sunday Times article, which 
appeared on the 26 October front page, 
repeated a series of often absurd allega- 
tions of abuse of union funds against Uni- 
son members in the Socialist Workers 
Party (SWP) and the Campaign for a 
Fighting and Democratic Unison 
(CFDU). The CFDU is the most power- 
ful electoral force to the left of the union’s 
General Secretary Rodney Bickerstaffe, 
and includes members of the Socialist 
Party, Socialist Outlook and Workers 
Power, as well as individual Labour Party 
members and non-aligned activists. 

The journalists who authored the story 
could only have concocted it with the help 
of someone with extensive inside-knowl- 
edge of Unison, most probably a leader- 
ship loyalist at the union’s Mabledon Place 
headquarters in central London. Accord- 
ing to the article, the CFDU now controls 
“more than 150 of the union’s 1,200 
branches” and has “six members on the 
union’s ruling national executive com- 
mittee (NEC)” —a gross exaggeration on 
both counts. 

Weeks before the publication of the 
article, Bickerstaffe informed a Septem- 
ber meeting of the NEC that he had 
authorised an investigation of the CFDU 
even though there had been no formal 
complaint against it. In addition, he issued 
a circular to all branches denouncing the 
29 September lobby of the Labour 
Party Conference called by the Unison 
branch at University College Hospital 
in London, and advising branches to have 
nothing to do with it. 

While this was clearly an attack on the 


SWP, whose members played a leading 
role in building the demonstration, the 
actual demands of the demonstration did 
not go beyond the union’s existing nation- 
al policy. 

In another salvo against the left, Bick- 
erstaffe has written to branches about 
supposedly illegal contributions to 
Socialist Worker. The state-appointed 
trade union certification officer has been 
notified and the order has gone out that 
local branch officers are responsible for 
retrieving any such donations to the 
SWP’s paper. The action is richly hypo- 
critical, given Unison’s large contribu- 
tions to the Morning Star, house organ 
of the Stalinist Communist Party of 
Britain. 

The most fantastic claim retailed by 
the Sunday Times concerned the Not- 
tingham Council branch where regional 
officials appear to have collaborated with 
the local police in a raid on the branch 
offices, The police are evidently accusing 
the branch, which has an impressive 
record of anti-racist activity, of setting up 
a bogus neo-Nazi organisation called 
“White Rage” in order to justify contri- 
butions to anti-racist campaigns. In turn, 
the fictional extreme right group has 
apparently been distributing pornogra- 
phy and virulently racist literature to local 
schools and even scout groups. 

The fabrications of the Sunday Times 
and its informants have come in the wake 
of a number of witch-hunts against union 
militants across the country. A regional 
official in London appears to have plant- 
ed an article in the pages of the listings 
magazine Time Out to pursue a vendet- 
ta against SWP member Brian Butter- 
worth, the secretary of the local author- 
ity branch in Brent. The article offered 
no persuasive evidence for its main charge 
that Butterworth had been undemocra- 
tically elected. 

Elsewhere in local government, the 


union has instituted disciplinary pro- 
ceedings against three former officers 
of the old Leeds No.10 branch, whose 
“crime” appears to have been nothing 
more than affiliating the branch to the 
CFDU. The Unison bureaucracy has also 
closed the accounts of the Lewisham 
branch in South East London, having 
given no warning to its officers. 
Meanwhile, in Birmingham, two shop 
stewards face continuing disciplinaries. 
One, Tracy Twist, stands accused of 
“bringing the union into disrepute” for 


ment of the Hillingdon Hospital strik- 
ers whom it abandoned in January of this 
year. The women had applied collec- 
tively to renew their union memberships, 
which is perfectly within Unison’s exist- 
ing rules, but they have been told that 
each of them must reapply individually. 
The aim is to weed out those who have 
been most vigorous in denouncing the 
leadership’s withdrawal of official back- 
ing for their fight against the effects of 
privatisation in the NHS. 

The national leadership has also 





Bickerstaffe has 
written to branches 


about supposedly illegal 


contributions to 
Socialist Worker. The 
action is richly 
hypocritical, given 
Unison’s large 
contributions to the 
Morning Star, organ of 


the Communist Party of 


Britain 








mounting a campaign against the Com- 
pulsory Competitive Tendering (CCT) of 
a council service. The Unison bureau- 
cracy’s protracted battle against the “Liv- 
erpool 4”, stewards who have faced action 
for organising a strike against racist man- 
agement in a council workplace, is also 
continuing — nearly four years after the 
events. 

In a crudely cynical manoeuvre, the 
bureaucracy continues its petty harass- 





DERBYSHIRE: School meals dispute 





Bosses get their 





just desserts 


ORE THAN | ,000 Unison mem- 
bers in Derbyshire’s school 
meals service have voted for a 
series of one-day strikes in response to 
the county council’s refusal to drop a 
£2.6 million cuts package. More than 
70% of the school “dinner ladies”, 
who make up the bulk of the workforce, 
voted two-to-one in favour of action after 
months of fruitless talks with council 
management. 

The first strike was due to take place 
on Tuesday 4 November, with subse- 
quent action planned for the two fol- 
lowing Mondays. The school meals bat- 
tle marks the second time in just over a 
year that Derbyshire’s Labour leader, 
Martin Doughty, has chosen to provoke 
a fight with a section of the council work- 
force. In 1996, Doughty's attempt to 
push through cuts in the county’s fire 
service triggered a long-running series 
of strikes by the FBU. 





Since February the council bosses’ 
have been trying to impose new contracts 
on the dinner ladies in an attempt to 
increase so-called flexible working, while 
slashing the wages’ bill by cutting hours 
for the largely part-time workforce. Der- 
byshire’s management adopted the cuts 
package after shelling out for a consul- 
tant’s report which reached the con- 
clusion that school kitchens were “too 
clean” due to overstaffing! 

The bosses have also mounted a 
failed legal challenge to the strike bal- 
lot, while some councillors have pub- 
licly branded the women workers as 
“ignorant and uneducated”. 


The TGWU and GMB represent 2 
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have declared they are sympathetic to 
the dinner ladies’ cause, but have made 
no pledges of concrete support. 

A defeat for the dinner ladies will hit 
nutritional standards for some of the 
county’s poorest pupils and leave the 
door wide open to still more attacks on 
the education service as a whole. 


That must not happen. The best way 
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pushed through a code of conduct for lob- 
bies and demonstrations, which includes 
a section on events outside union premis- 
es. In January, staff at Mabledon Place 
called the police to “shield” the building 
from the wrath of the Hillingdon women 
after the sell-out. 

At the NEC’s October meeting, senior 
bureaucrats cited a legal opinion that only 
individuals, rather than organised group- 
ings, could seek to change union policy. 
This will doubtless be seized on to justi- 
fy an intensification of attacks against the 
CFDU and SWP, but in theory this could 
also mean that branches can no longer 
composite resolutions to union confer- 
ences. 

What lies behind this vicious and 
sometimes bizarre assault on union 
democracy? The Unison bureaucracy 


looks increasingly determined to under- 
mine the autonomy of branches and to 
ensure that the left within the union does 
not become a thorn in New Labour's side. 

With a national membership of near- 
ly 1.5 million, heavily concentrated in 
the NHS and local government, Unison 
is well placed to halt further attacks on 
public spending and the welfare state. 
Its members could easily put the brake 
on New Labour’s revamp of CCT (so- 
called Best Value) and backdoor pri- 
vatisation through the extension of the 
Private Finance Initiative (see 
page 6). 

On 28 October the union’s Greater 
London Regional Council adopted an 
emergency resolution opposing the witch- 
hunt in principle, following the publica- 
tion of the Sunday Times article. While 
this is a welcome development, Unison 
activists will have to mount a serious 
national campaign against the leadership’s 
attacks. 

Some local and regional officials, and 
even members of the NEC can be relied 
on to give some measure of support, 
but it is essential that such a campaign 
wages a fight in the branches, explaining 
to rank and file members what is really 
at stake, 

The witch-hunt should also dictate a 
cessation of petty hostilities between 
the CFDU and SWP. There is a desper- 
ate need for a unified campaign, what- 
ever the political differences, with these 
rivals pooling their resources. To its cred- 
it the CFDU has extended offers of sup- 
port to SWP members in Unison under 
threat from the bureaucracy, but the SWP 
appears to have spurned the assistance. 

The CFDU should call an open nation- 
al conference as soon as possible, specif- 
ically around the defence of branch auton- 
omy and the right to organised 
campaigning within the union. The bot- 
tom line should be unequivocal public 
opposition to the current witch-hunting 
within Unison. 

At the same time the bureaucracy’s 
abuses of power highlight the need to 
go beyond a defensive struggle and build 
a rank and file movement within Uni- 
son that fights not just for union office 
but for a root and branch democratisa- 
tion of Britain’s biggest union. 
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against the “going nowhere” leader- 
ship of the union. That candidate is 
Andrea Keneally, an NEC member. 
victimised after the Southwark Col- 
lege strike and a member of the 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP). 

A vote for Keneally gives militants 
a chance to campaign for national 
strike action over pay and conditions 
and show their opposition to the kad 
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The unions under Blair 








IX MONTHS after Labour’s land- 
Si: the Trade Union Left 

Alliance is calling a conference 
on 15 November at the University of 
London Union. This is the second con- 
ference called by the Alliance. 

The Alliance is the brainchild of the 
Socialist Teachers Alliance (STA - a left 
group within the teachers’ union, the 
NUT) and is supported by various sim- 
ilar organisations in unions such as the 
CWU, GPMU, Unison, CPSA and PTC. 

The organisers claim the conference 
will discuss how trade unionists can 
organise more effectively in the light of 
the opportunities and dangers posed by 
New Labour in office. But the experi- 
ence of the original conference in 
February suggests that the event will 
be an impotent talking shop, rooted 
in the failed politics and personalities 
of Broad Leftism. 

The time is certainly ripe for a meet- 
ing of left activists with the fight around 
the level and age range for the mini- 
mum wage taking shape, the prospect 
of extremely modest employment rights 
legislation on the horizon and the out- 
lines of Labour’s “welfare-to-work” pro- 
gramme becoming clear. Blair has 
also made plain his intention of retain- 
ing the whole arsenal of anti-union laws 
inherited from the Tories. 

Will the conference offer any way 
forward after Labour’s election victo- 
ry? Many affiliates to the Alliance have 
in fact been disorientated by Labour’s 
election victory. The Campaign for a 
Fighting Democratic Union (CFDU) 
and the Broad Lefts in CPSA and PTC 
all refused to call for a Labour vote in 
the elections. 

Some leading activists have even 
argued that it is wrong to put demands 
on Labour as this would sow illusions 
in a bosses’ party. All predict that mem- 
bers will quickly see through Labour 
and be ready to fight. 


Left all 








These perspectives can only lead 


to further isolation and despondency 
for the left. Of course, Labour is a boss- 
es’ party, but fundamentally it always 
has been. Blair himself does want to 
transform the party and eventually sever 
the union link. 

But for the moment Labour remains 
a party tied to the unions. Millions of 
workers who voted Labour into office, 
after 18 long Tory years, are prepared 
to give them the benefit of the doubt. 

The hospital cleaner who thinks that 
Blunkett has her interest at heart by 
forcing those “privileged” students to 
pay tuition fees needs convincing that 
Labour is really playing a game of divide 
and rule. In part this means placing 
demands on the government that would 
begin to meet her needs. 

A fight for a £6 an hour minimum 
wage, linked to the demand that Labour 
implements it, rather than bowing to 
the bosses’ demands for a lower figure, 


is the best way to win that argument. 

The task of socialists in the unions 
today is to focus on concrete demands 
on Labour and patiently agitate for the 
kind of action needed to win them. It 
is to organise the militants against the 
Labour and trade union bureaucrats 
who stand in the way of such action. 

Unfortunately the conference in 
November is unlikely to discuss such a 
strategy. It is likely to be dominated by 
an agenda acceptable to the existing 
or would-be “left” union leaders. 

In February this meant that the 
organisers refused to debate a resolu- 
tion passed by Leicestershire County 
Unison calling for an anti-bureaucrat- 
ic rank and file movement, committed 
to fighting for strikes and breaking the 
anti-union laws. 

Leicester’s motion called for a break 
with Broad Leftism’s failed strategy, 
which has relied on building electoral 
machines to capture the existing union 


structures: 

“This conference recognises that the 
trade union machines cannot be simply 
captured by the left. Rather, the bureau- 
cracy as a whole has to be politically 
defeated and organisationally over- 
thrown so that the trade unions can 
be transformed into fighting, democ- 
ratic organs of class struggle.” 

The STA epitomises the sorry state 
of Broad Leftism. It shows little or no 
interest in building itself through 
class struggle activism. Its energy is 
spent on winning seats on the union’s 
executive. Yet where it has won lead- 
ership at a local level, for example in 
Tower Hamlets in East London, it has 
squandered opportunities to lead an 
effective fight against cuts. 

The STA has not tried to build the 
actual Alliance conference. It has not 
raised the conference with members, 
nor tried to win motions to send dele- 
gates from workplaces or associations. 


DEBATE @ 5 


ance or rank 
movement? 





It is as if the conference did not con- 
cern “ordinary” members, only the self- 
appointed leaders of the STA. 

In contrast to this an initiative to con- 
struct a real rank and file movement 
across the unions would start by encour- 
aging all those workers in dispute to call 
a conference to discuss the state of the 
unions and how to transform them. This 
could attract a wider layer of trade union 
militants, who might not attend an event 
organised by a left tendency. 

The rank and file movement in 
today’s climate should begin by recruit- 
ing the best fighters from disputes, 
armed with workplace and regional bul- 
letins to promote solidarity and militant 
policies, while exposing bureaucratic 
sell-outs. We need to turn anger into a 
fightback through strike action, taking 
a leading role in disputes with the argu- 
ments for effective action, even where 
this means breaking the anti-union laws. 
We need to ensure that workers control 
their own disputes through strike 
committees to stop sell-outs. 

Our strategy bases itself on work- 
ers’ democracy and self-organisation 
and a belief in the ability of millions 
of workers to mobilise and defeat the 
bosses. This is combined with a sober 
analysis of the extent to which the con- 
trol and influence of the union bureau- 
cracy has been strengthened by the seri- 
ous defeats inflicted on workers in the 
past 20 years. 

We know our aim cannot be 
achieved overnight. It is not possible to 
shake off years of decline and retreat in 
our movement in one go. But we can 
and must make a start now if we are 
to build a movement capable of 
repelling New Labour’s anti-working 
class agenda. 
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cialist Labour: Second Congress 





A stagnant Stalinist pond 


HE SECOND congress of the 

Socialist Labour Party (SLP) takes 

place in mid-December. There will 
be none of the air of excitement or high 
hopes that surrounded the first con- 
gress, only 18 months ago. Arthur 
Scargill has seen to that. 

In the public domain the SLP’s brief 
existence has been characterised by a 
pitiful and failed attempt to put stale 
left-reformist politics on the electoral 
map. Internally, it has been dominat- 
ed by witch-hunts, purges and sus- 
pensions of whole branches. 

An exodus of SLP members, dis- 
gusted or demoralised by the leadership 
purges, has left the branches shrivelled 
and the party itself largely inactive as a 
campaigning force. Scargill’s pompous 
bluster cannot conceal the irrelevance 
of his party. 

Like a small lake that has become 
a stagnant pond, the SLP has become 
a perfect breeding ground for all man- 
ner of unpleasant and foul-smelling 
creatures. The Stalin Society, Royston 
Bull’s rabidly homophobic Economic 
and Philosophic Science Review, and 
other virulently Stalinist groups are 
encouraged by the Scargill leadership. 





They serve as spies and footsoldiers to 
purge suspected oppositionists, to 
destroy democratic debate and to 
help Scargill fulfil his objective of ensur- 
ing the party becomes a Stalinist sect 
run as his own private fiefdom. 


Peddie 

These unrepentant Stalinists are now 
allowed to peddle their anti-working 
class views as the policy of Socialist 
News, the SLP’s paper. A recent article 
on Hong Kong’s return to China 
informed readers that the 1989 mas- 
sacre of students and workers that 
followed the Tiananmen Square demon- 
strations in China was in fact a fic- 
tion, a “CIA slander”. What really 
occurred, according to Socialist News, 
was “the most brutal violence against 
the Chinese state” conducted “under 
the fraudulent disguise of a democracy 
movement”! 

This insulting lie, which spits on 
the memory of the thousands of students 
and workers killed and imprisoned after 
Tiananmen, rightly caused outrage 
amongst some SLP members. Cardiff 
SLP branch correctly decided that they 
would not sell an issue that openly sided 


with the Stalinist dictatorship in Beijing. 

They were quickly admonished by 
Scargill, who declared that while the 
SLP in fact had “no policy” on China, 
they certainly had to sell the paper that 
carried this wretched article because 

selling it was a binding policy on all 
members, 

Scargill’s bureaucratic “Catch 22” 
policy has also been used to rule out 
of order over a quarter of the resolu- 
tions submitted to the congress. 

A concerted effort had been made 
by many branches to overturn, or 
amend out, some of the worst elements 
of the constitution that was imposed on 
the SLP without a vote at the first 
congress. However, amendments that 
attempt to change the constitution to 
allow members to combine together to 
change party policy or to allow affilia- 
tion of other political tendencies have 
all been ruled out of order. 

The methods used are classic 
bureaucratic manoeuvres aimed at 
stifling debate and democracy in the 
party. Branches, for example, are only 
allowed one constitutional amendment. 
Where they stuck to this, aiming to 
remove one aspect of the constitu- 


tion, they were told their amendment 
failed because it was contradicted by 
other clauses in the constitution. 

Where branches tried to make their 
amendment consistent by removing and 
amending several clauses of the con- 
stitution they were told it was out of 
order because this was more than one 
amendment, 

This “Catch 22” was extended to one 
branch that moved an amendment 
rejecting the constitution in total, called 
for anew constitutional drafting group 
and a special constitutional conference 
to discuss a new draft. This was ruled 
out of order because . . . it contradict- 
éd several clauses in the constitution! 


Debate 

Certainly, there will be political 
debate at the SLP congress. The left 
have resolutions calling for “opposition 
to all immigration controls” (Selly Oak 
CSLP), while all the resolutions on 
Europe try to overturn the existing posi- 
tion of the SLP. The SLP calls for 
complete withdrawal from the EU. The 
branch resolutions all refuse to line 
up behind nationalist slogans in defence 
of “British sovereignty” and counter- 


pose the need for workers’ struggles 
across Europe in or out of the EU. 

Unfortunately, the outcome of such 
debates has already been decided in 
advance. The Scargill leadership, 
through their purges and expulsions, 
have guaranteed themselves a majori- 
ty in a shrunken organisation. Their 
willingness to prevent any challenge to 
their bureaucratic constitution express- 
es their determination to continue these 
methods against any opposition to the 
reformist Stalinist policies of the SLP. 

The coming congress will merely put 
the seal on these developments in the 
SLP. It will confirm its evolution into a 
Stalinist sect which will repel any class 
fighters breaking from Labour looking 
for a socialist and democratic alterna- 
tive to Blair’s right wing, anti-democ- 
ratic New Labour Party. 

The SLP’s second congress will pro- 
vide final proof that it has become an 
obstacle to the building of such a rev- 
olutionary alternative. Any revolution- 
aries left within its ranks should seek 
to encourage a genuine left split at the 
December congress. Otherwise, the 
SLP has become just a waste of a rev- 
olutionary’s time.@ 
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PFI: profits for industry 


New Labour were clear that when they formed the government there would be no return to “beer 
and sandwiches” at Number 10 for the trade union leadership. Not that many of us wanted a return 
to the days when our union leaders drank all the beer and we ended up paying the tab. Nevertheless, 
millions of public sector workers did expect some respite from the endless attacks on our jobs, wages 
and conditions. Jeremy Dewar explains that New Labour looks set to disappoint them. 


N OPPOSITION Labour always said 

it stood against the “dogma” of Tory 

privatisations. Surely they would 
stop any further privatisation? On the 
contrary it lies at the heart of govern- 
ment policy. 

Privatisation is built into the Tory 
public spending limits, which Brown 
and Blair have rigidly stuck to. It comes 
in the form of outright privatisations, 
like the Civil Aviation Authority, but 
primarily through the Private Finance 
Initiative (PFI). 

The PFI is an arrangement under 
which private sector investment in 
the public sector will mean that the pri- 
vate firms will be accorded manage- 
ment and control over the sites they 
have invested in. The Treasury projects 
that by the year 2000 an annual £4.3 
billion (19.5%) of all public sector 
investment will come from the private 
sector. 

New Labour is supporting PFI 
despite the fact that it attacks the work- 
ing class. 

The working class pays for the prof- 
its made from PFI. As Jim Armstrong 
of John Laing Construction put it: 

“There is no way that a private 
organisation can take on the same level 
of risk as the state without massively 
increasing costs.” 

As tax payers, workers are paying 
for Laing’s profits. 

Once they are in, these contractors 
can increase their costs even more. 
Andersen’s costs for the National Insur- 
ance contract have mushroomed from 
£200 to £1,400 million. We even pay 
when no contract is awarded. Guy’s 
Hospital in London spent over half a 
million on PFI before shelving the 
option. 


Threaten 

Charges can also shoot up. The con- 
tract for the Skye Bridge allows the 
owners to increase charges if low traf- 
fic levels threaten their profit mar- 
gins. 

Health, safety and quality of service 
are all seen as areas that can be cut, 
shaved or ignored. Hospitals Manage- 
ment Group won a £43 million contract 
to build the 474-bed Carlisle Hospi- 
tal, only to ask for an extra £1.5 mil- 
lion. The Trust could not afford this and 
is saddled with a hospital which 
squeezes 88 beds into wards designed 
for 76, where there is one toilet for 
every 38 beds and where you can’t turn 
a trolley around in the corridors. Doc- 
tors and staff described it as “more like 
a doss-house”. Yet, because of the long 
contract, the Carlisle working class are 
stuck with these conditions in their hos- 
pital for decades. 

For those whose jobs are priva- 
tised in the process, or who get work 
on these sites, the picture is even worse. 
Since the cost of the initial investment 
is so high — much higher than it would 
be for the government — contractors 
must cut jobs, wages and conditions to 
maximise their profits. You only have 
to look at the plight of the Hillingdon 
cleaners, on strike for two years against 
wage cutting private contractors, to 
imagine this spread throughout an 
entire hospital. 

PFI represents a clear threat to union 
organisation. David Willets, when he 
was a Tory MP, wrote of the PFI that 
“many firms involved would not wish 
to negotiate with NHS unions”. Unlike 
Compulsory Competitive Tendering 
(CCT) and market testing, consultation 
with the unions is not mentioned in any 
PFI guidelines. In fact, it is implied that 
the TUPE regulations, which the unions 


have to date relied on to protect rights 
after privatisation, may not apply to the 
PFI. They certainly cannot protect staff 
for the expected 25 years of a PFI 
contract. 

The big public sector unions, Uni- 
son, TGWU, GMB and civil service 
unions, CPSA and PTC, are the most 
threatened by PFI. All of them have pro- 
duced pamphlets, run courses for 
branch activists and drawn up guides 
to action. As far as it goes, this has 
proved to be useful, for example advis- 
ing members on how to spot a lurking 
PFI proposal in apparently innocuous 
management plans. But there are impor- 
tant weaknesses in the unions’ response 
to date. 


Misery 

The union bureaucrats try to per- 
suade the government that there are 
more efficient ways of injecting market 
forces into the public sector. Public bor- 
rowing is advocated as an alternative 
to PFI capital investment, despite the 
fact that this approach led to the IMF- 


imposed cuts in the 1970s. In-house 
bids are championed, forgetful of the 
self-imposed cuts this has led to in the 
past, not to mention the misery of job 
insecurity that endless rounds of CCT 
bring with them. 

The unions even quote a report com- 
missioned by Customs and Excise, sug- 
gesting only the assets should be pri- 
vatised as “this potentially gives capital 
injections without privatising peo- 
ple.” Have the union chiefs developed 
collective amnesia? Do they not remem- 
ber the workers killed in the construc- 
tion of the Channel Tunnel because of 
the unsafe procedures the contractors 
insisted on? 

Linked to this refusal to fight all 
attempts at privatisation is the unions’ 
second great weakness: their refusal to 
advocate all-out, indefinite strike action 
to smash each and every PFI attack and 
bury the policy once and for all. 

Earlier this year, PTC and CPSA 
members in the Courts Service voted 
for a series of week-long strikes when 
they discovered that an invitation to 


How it started 


HE 1980S saw Thatcher's 

onslaught against loss-making 
nationalised industries and her pro- 
motion of popular capitalism. Pri- 
vatisation seemed unstoppable. Prof- 
its and costs soared and jobs and 
conditions went down the tube. 


From the mid to late 1980s 


onwards, CCT and market testing 
were introduced. Under the guise of 
ensuring “value for money” these 
“privatisations by the backdoor” 
ensured further profits for the boss- 
es and bought further tax cuts for 
them into the bargain. 

The only problem for the Tories 
was that the in-house bids started to 
prove better value for money. Of £2.6 


billion of civil service work put out 
to tender between 1992 and 1995, 
half of it remained in-house. The boss- 
es lost millions in unsuccessful bids. 

In 1992, the Tories found a solu- 
tion: the PFI. The PFI explicitly 
precludes any in-house bid. The PFI 
is also far more upfront about pri- 
vatisation being always and evervy- 
where the first option. The Private 
Finance Panel, the quango set up to 
push the PFI, wrote that: 

“The starting point is a clear pre- 
sumption that the PFI approach 
will generally be better than a tradi- 
tional procurement; the better man- 
agement inherent in a PFI project will 
give better value for money." 








tender had been issued for all IT and 
administrative jobs. Very quickly, the 
administrative jobs were taken out of 
the equation, leaving the IT workers in 
the lurch as the unions called off the 
strike. This divide and rule policy dis- 
credits the union and strike action in 
members’ eyes and sells out the unfor- 
tunate few. 


Strategy 

The union leadership has shown 
itself incapable of promoting a strate- 
gy which could resist the savage attacks 
being prepared through the PFI. On a 
card vote at the TUC conference in Sep- 
tember total opposition to PFI was ruled 
out. An alternative, revolutionary, 
answer is required. 

PFI should be abolished now. Pub- 
lic services should be completely owned 
by and accountable to the public. They 
should be fully nationalised under work- 
ers’ control. All sections of the public 
service that have been privatised should 
be renationalised with no compensa- 
tion to the privateers and placed under 
workers’ control. 

No one should make an obscene 
profit out of sickness or incarcerating 
prisoners. We should demand that 
Labour declares a complete moratori- 
um on all PFI, CCT and privatisation 
projects and scraps the policies that 
enforce public sector managers to seek 
out private sector solutions. 

All-out strike action is the surest and 
quickest way of securing these demands 
and preventing divisions in our ranks. 
Wherever possible, such strikes should 
be linked together and raise demands 
for the abolition of the PFI as a whole. 

Strike committees, linking up with 
representatives of working class service 
users, can also show how public ser- 
vices could be run under the direct con- 
trol of workers and their community. 
That way, we could not only bin PFI, 
CCT and the other Tory policies Labour 
hide behind, but we could begin to con- 
trol the services we rely on. 
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not produce grotesque miscarriages. As 
the Guardian’s crime correspondent, 
Duncan Campbell, pointed out, the media 
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Whether or not the Massachusetts jury 
reached the right conclusion after 27 
hours of deliberation over a welter of con- 
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atleast 15 years in prison, unless hedge 
can be persuaded to overturn the verdict. 
Much of the British media has rallied 
behind Louise Woodward, with tabloid 
headlines Proclaiming she was “Stitched 
Up” and demanding her immediate 
release. The coverage has sometimes had 
ugly anti-American overtones and a 
strong whutt of British chauvinism, as if 
the British criminal justice system could 
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The US has no certified courses for the 
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Robbing the poor 
of a fair hearing 


is set to scrap 
| Aid for most civil cases, 
ctively privatising a key plank 


i 
e for damages. The legal 
system will be still more biased in 
favour of the rich. 

Legal Aid was set up in 1950 to pro- 
vide access to the law for everyone, 
regardless of income. The Legal Aid 
fund pays lawyers’ fees - with clients 
making an income-related contribution. 
A legal aid certificate will not be grant- 
ed if the board thinks the case has no 
reasonable chance of success. Certain 
types of case such as Industrial Tri- 
bunals have been unfairly excluded 
from Legal Aid. If you win your case, 
the fund gets reimbursed by your oppo- 
nent, or from your damages. 

New Labour now plan to save £300 
million a year by withdrawing legal aid 
from all claims for money or dam- 
ages. Instead, lawyers are being encour- 
aged to take cases on a “no win, no fee” 
basis. If you win, your lawyers will be 
paid by your defeated opponent. But 
if you lose, the lawyer gets no fee at all. 

Superficially, this may seem reason- 
able. But in reality it means solicitors 
will be highly unlikely to take on cases 





from anyone but rich individuals and 
companies unless they are almost guar- 
anteed in advance to win. 

Claims for damages for injuries are 
often straightforward and many solic- 
itors will take them on this basis. But 
many claims are fraught with risk. 
Because of this, lawyers will not want 
to take them on in the first place, 
leaving many of the most vulnerable 
people unable to go to court. 

The poor will be unable to spend 
money investigating whether their case 
is likely to win. They will not be able to 
afford the private insurance now on 
offer against the risk of having to pay 
your opponents’ costs if you lose. Chil- 
dren who are brain-damaged at birth 
will not be able to get a lawyer on a no- 
win, no-fee basis because their cases 
are difficult to prove. 

Labour’s Lord Chancellor - Lord 
Irvine of Lairg - has had to defend these 
indefensible measures. As with David 
Blunkett’s arguments over tuition fees, 
Irvine has tried to suggest that these 
changes are aimed at saving taxpayers’ 
money from going to privileged layers 
- in this case “fat cat lawyers”. 

But Irvine - hardly a slim kitten him- 
self with a ministerial salary exceed- 
ing £100,000 a year - is just trying to 
divert attention away from the real 





of the proposals. Everyone 
knows lawyers earn far too much 
money. Their income has risen on aver- 
age by 20 % a year over the last six 
years. But why should this mean refus- 
ing legal aid to poor people who can’t 
afford a lawyer? Why not just tax the 
fat cats? 

The people who lose out from the abo- 
lition of legal aid are the very poorest. 
They lose out financially, and they 
lose the basic right to justice. 

This is not just a question of money. 
A democratic principle is at stake. 
The working class faces another obsta- 
cle to access to the capitalists’ legal sys- 
tem. The power of the employers over 
the exploited and oppressed will be 
strengthened even further. 

Justice in capitalist Britain is and 
always will be justice for the ruling 
class. But that does not mean that 
revolutionaries should sit back and let 
Labour erode our democratic rights. 
We demand of Labour: 

@ no cuts to legal aid 

@ tax the rich to massively expand free 
legal services 

@ extend legal aid to cover represen- 
tation at industrial tribunals 

@ for a national legal service under 

emocratic control 
@ election of all judges.@ 
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Louise Woodward trial 





The real price 
cheap childcar 






T THE end of October a court in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts found 
19-year-old Louise Woodward 
guilty of second degree murder. She faces 
at least 15 years in prison, unless the judge 
can be persuaded to overturn the verdict. 

Much of the British media has rallied 
behind Louise Woodward, with tabloid 
headlines proclaiming she was “Stitched 
Up” and demanding her immediate 
release. The coverage has sometimes had 
ugly anti-American overtones and a 
strong whiff of British chauvinism, as if 
the British criminal justice system could 
not produce grotesque miscarriages. As 
the Guardian’s crime correspondent, 
Duncan Campbell, pointed out, the media 
never extends the least bit of sympathy 
to women from Latin America and West 
Africa banged up in Holloway for drugs 
offences, while white British women in 
foreign jails become national martyrs. 

And where were the tabloid hacks while 
the Birmingham Six and Guildford 
Four were rotting in jail? Where is the 
moral outrage over the continuing impris- 
onment of Winston Silcott and the M25 
Three? There has never been any hint 
of an apology from the likes of the Sun 
for its complicity in the jailing of those 
wrongfully convicted of Carl Bridgewa- 
ter’s murder. 

Whether or not the Massachusetts jury 
reached the right conclusion after 27 
hours of deliberation over a welter of con- 
flicting forensic evidence, what should 


be stressed is that the trial was in no 
way especially flawed or unfair. Certain- 
ly the local district attorney cynically 
decided to pursue a first-degree murder 
conviction to boost his campaign to 
become the next Attorney General of 
Massachusetts on a tough law and order 
platform. But neither this, nor the media 
circus surrounding the trial, should 
obscure the fact that the trial itself was 
scrupulously fair. 

Trials, however, do not take place in 
social vacuums. Socialists and consistent 
democrats should be concerned with 
numerous aspects of the Woodward case. 

The trial itself became compelling melo- 
drama on Sky News, yet it also high- 
lighted a range of key social issues includ- 
ing the essential brutality of the judicial 
system beneath the courtroom niceties. 
Few who heard Woodward's inconsolable 
sobbing after the jury returned its verdict 
could have been unmoved by the plight 
of a naive 19-year-old facing the possi- 
bility of a long prison sentence. 

Above all, however, this tragic case has 
underscored the real crisis in afford- 
able child care that exists in most capi- 
talist societies, but has become especially 
acute in the US. Even middle class pro- 
fessionals like Sunil and Deborah Eap- 
pen, both saddled with huge student loan 
repayments from medical school, cannot 
afford to pay for a trained nanny. The 
cost of a qualified British nanny in the 
US is currently nearly $800 a week. 


The US has no certified courses for the 
training of nannies, despite the fact 
that the vast majority of parents with 
young children now work outside the 
home. 

The case also fuelled a misogynist back- 
lash in the US against professional women 
who remain in the workforce after child- 
birth, orchestrated by the “Christian 
Right” and talk radio commentators. [ron- 
ically, this coincides with the drive by both 
the Clinton and Blair administrations to 
force single mothers on welfare back into 
the labour market. 

Enter Louise Woodward - one of around 
10,000 young women from Britain and 
other European countries who come to 
the US every year under the aegis of eight 
“au pair agencies”, licensed by the fed- 
eral government’s United States Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA). 

Most of those who come to the US are 
taking a year out of education before 
going on to university. Many come from 
lower middle class or working class 
homes and have to work to pay for the 
experience. Whatever her real attitude to 
children, Woodward had no experience 
in dealing with the often stressful 
demands of a pre-verbal infant, some- 
times for more than ten hours a day. In 
fact, she appears to have had nothing 
more by way of formal training than a 
four-day crash course after her arrival 
in the Boston area. Yet US immigration 
laws meant that it was far easier for her 





Labour and Legal Aid 


Robbing the poor 
of a fair hearing 





HE GOVERNMENT is set to scrap 
Legal Aid for most civil cases, 

effectively privatising a key plank 
of the welfare state. 

The move denies hundreds of thou- 
sands of working class people the 
chance to sue for damages. The legal 
system will be still more biased in 
favour of the rich. 

Legal Aid was set up in 1950 to pro- 
vide access to the law for everyone, 
regardless of income. The Legal Aid 
fund pays lawyers’ fees - with clients 
making an income-related contribution. 
A legal aid certificate will not be grant- 
ed if the board thinks the case has no 
reasonable chance of success. Certain 
types of case such as Industrial Tri- 
bunals have been unfairly excluded 
from Legal Aid. If you win your case, 
the fund gets reimbursed by your oppo- 
nent, or from your damages. 

New Labour now plan to save £300 
million a year by withdrawing legal aid 
from all claims for money or dam- 
ages. Instead, lawyers are being encour- 
aged to take cases on a “no win, no fee” 
basis. If you win, your lawyers will be 
paid by your defeated opponent. But 
if you lose, the lawyer gets no fee at all. 

Superficially, this may seem reason- 
able. But in reality it means solicitors 
will be highly unlikely to take on cases 


from anyone but rich individuals and 
companies unless they are almost guar- 
anteed in advance to win. 

Claims for damages for injuries are 
often straightforward and many solic- 
itors will take them on this basis. But 
many claims are fraught with risk. 
Because of this, lawyers will not want 
to take them on in the first place, 
leaving many of the most vulnerable 
people unable to go to court. 

The poor will be unable to spend 
money investigating whether their case 
is likely to win. They will not be able to 
afford the private insurance now on 
offer against the risk of having to pay 
your opponents’ costs if you lose. Chil- 
dren who are brain-damaged at birth 
will not be able to get a lawyer on a no- 
win, no-fee basis because their cases 
are difficult to prove. 

Labour’s Lord Chancellor - Lord 
Irvine of Lairg - has had to defend these 
indefensible measures. As with David 
Blunkett’s arguments over tuition fees, 
Irvine has tried to suggest that these 
changes are aimed at saving taxpayers’ 
money from going to privileged layers 
- in this case “fat cat lawyers”. 

But Irvine - hardly a slim kitten him- 
self with a ministerial salary exceed- 
ing £100,000 a year - is just trying to 
divert attention away from the real 





effects of the proposals. Everyone 
knows lawyers earn far too much 
money. Their income has risen on aver- 
age by 20 % a year over the last six 
years. But why should this mean refus- 
ing legal aid to poor people who can't 
afford a lawyer? Why not just tax the 
fat cats? 

The people who lose out from the abo- 
lition of legal aid are the very poorest. 
They lose out financially, and they 
lose the basic right to justice. 

This is not just a question of money. 
A democratic principle is at stake. 
The working class faces another obsta- 
cle to access to the capitalists’ legal sys- 
tem. The power of the employers over 
the exploited and oppressed will be 
strengthened even further. 

Justice in capitalist Britain is and 
always will be justice for the ruling 
class. But that does not mean that 
revolutionaries should sit back and let 
Labour erode our democratic rights. 
We demand of Labour: 

@ no cuts to legal aid 

@ tax the rich to massively expand free 
legal services 

extend legal aid to cover represen- 
tation at industrial tribunals 

for a national legal service under 
democratic control 

election of all judges. 


to get a job caring for someone else’s baby 
than serving behind a Boston bar. 

The Eappens hired Woodward after 
clashing with a Swedish au pair in late 
1996. She was receiving about $140 (less 


than £90) a week on top of room and 


board. Many au pairs who have returned 
from similar placements report work- 
ing 55 hours or more a week. In short, 
Woodward was cheap labour. 

The USIA has repeatedly proposed 
tighter regulation of au pairs, tied to mod- 
est improvements in their basic training 
and pay. But the agencies such as EF Au 
Pair, which recruited Woodward and 
whose insurers forked out for her lawyers, 
effectively resisted such changes and so 
the minimum wage for these young “guest 
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workers” has remained frozen. 

We do not know “beyond a reason- 
able doubt” what actually occurred on 
4 February when eight-month-old 
Matthew Eappen was rushed to hospital. 
But what is crystal clear is that there are 
a number of immediate victims in the case 
from the bereaved Eappens through to 
Louise Woodward's family. To avert sim- 
ilar tragedies in the future requires 
addressing the crisis in child care. 

In both the US and Britain, it means 
fighting for a massive increase in state- 
funded nurseries, with the goal of creat- 
ing freely available, 24-hour a day child 
care, provided by adequately trained 
workers paid the equivalent of at least £6 
an hour. 
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8 B RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 





Mighty years ago this month, the Russian working 
class, led by the revolutionary Bolshevik Party, took 
state power into its own hands and began to build 

the world’s first workers’ state. 

From 1917 to 1923 that state was a beacon of 
liberation, achieving more progress for millions of people 
in six years than capitalism in Russia had in almost a cen- 


Millions of workers outside Russia were inspired by 
these events and the international communist movement 
was forged as a mass alternative to the tame official 
“socialist” parties that had finally made their peace with 
capitalism when the First World War erupted in 1914, 
three years before the Russian Revolution. 

The subsequent descent of the Soviet Union into 
bureaucratic tyranny under Stalin and his colourless 


tieth anniversary of the Russian Revolution 


successors has been used by the enemies of revolutionary 
socialism — the reformists and the bosses themselves — to 
spread the lies that the Russian Revolution was inevitably 
doomed, that the revolutionary Bolsheviks were the politi- 
cal parents of the Stalinist bureaucrats and that 
capitalism is a superior economic and political system to 
socialism. 

Today, the collapse of the Soviet Union is cited as the 
ultimate proof of these lies. 

But Stalinism was born out of the isolation of the 
Russian Revolution. To achieve his victory Stalin had to 
destroy Bolshevism - literally murdering the old 
Bolsheviks as well as crushing all forms of working class 
democracy and independent political life. Stalinism was 
the enemy of Bolshevism, not its continuation. 

And the Soviet Union's collapse was, above all, the 
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collapse of Stalinism not the collapse of socialism. It is not 
proof that revolution is doomed or that socialism is impos- 
sible. It is proof of what Bolshevism had always argued — 
that without the international victory of revolution 
without an international revolutionary Bolshevik party, 
capitalism will survive, and with it poverty, insecurity, 
famine, oppression and barbaric cruelty. 

In commemorating the eightieth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution (7 November according to the modern 
calendar) we Trotskyists make clear that we do not 
mourn the passing of Stalinism. Our tradition is that of the 
Bolsheviks. 

Their leadership of the Russian Revolution, as Richard 
Brenner shows in this article, was pivotal to its victory. 
The lessons of their role will be pivotal to our victories in 
the future. 


N THE evening of 24 October 
1917 (old style calendar), the 


forces of the Military Revolu- 
tionary Committee of the Petrograd 
Soviet were ordered into action against 
the Provisional Government of Alexan- 
der Kerensky. 

Fearful of the independent organi- 
sation of the workers and soldiers in 
their democratic councils of delegates 
(Soviets), and aware of the threat of a 
rising, the bourgeois government 
ordered the arrest of the Military Rev- 
olutionary Committee (MRC) and the 
closure of the Bolshevik party’s 
printshop. Troops and Red Guards loyal 
to the Soviet were dispatched to reopen 
the printshop, and throughout the night 
the revolutionary forces occupied rail- 
way Stations, junctions, the telephone 
exchange and (having learnt from the 
failure of the Paris Commune to do so) 
the state bank. 

The government cowered in the 
Winter Palace, bereft of any significant 
mass support. On the morning of 25 
October soldiers, sailors and Red 
Guards loyal to the Soviet stormed 
the Winter Palace, virtually without 
having to fire a shot. That morning 
the Second All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets voted to accept power from the 
Petrograd Soviet and the MRC. The first 
workers’ state was born. Victory fol- 
lowed in towns and cities across Rus- 
sia in the days and weeks to come. 

The objective basis for the triumph 
of the revolution lay in the class dynam- 
ics of Russian society. The Tsarist 
monarchy, its bureaucracy and the rem- 
nants of the feudal nobility were rot- 
ting away. The exhaustion of their his- 
torical role in the face of the 
development of capitalism in Russia 
was accompanied by their political, 
intellectual and moral decay. As a rul- 
ing class, they were incapable of taking 
society forward. 


Intervention 

The industrialisation of Russia had 
taken place at an accelerated pace 
through the intervention of foreign 
European capital. The domestic indus- 
trial bourgeoisie, small, lacking roots 
in the mass of the people and thus polit- 
ically weakened, faced a proletariat, 
which even though it constituted a 
relatively small proportion of the over- 
all population was nevertheless highly 
concentrated in large scale manufac- 
turing enterprises. Its very existence 
and concentration enabled it to lead the 
whole of society forward. 

Alongside the workers existed a vast 


land-hungry peasantry. The fact that 
prior to the revolution a mere 30,000 
private landlords owned as much land 
as 50 million peasants constituted, as 
Trotsky was later to remark, “a ready- 
made programme of agrarian revolt”. 
Last, but by no means least, the revo- 
lutionary democratic character of the 
struggles of subject nationalities against 
Tsarist and Great Russian oppression 
added to the instability of the existing 
social order. 

Major tasks of the bourgeois revo- 
lution remained unsolved in Russia in 
1917. Yet the bourgeois class was too 
weak to resolve them. The revolution- 
ary overthrow of the Tsar in February 
1917 did not lead to the consolidation 
of a stable bourgeois regime able to 
expand and develop the forces of pro- 
duction on a capitalist basis. It pro- 
duced a prolonged period of instabil- 
ity, of dual power, in which only the 
working class was able to defend and 
extend the democratic and revolu- 
tionary gains. 


Experience 

Yet the maturity of the objective con- 
ditions for social revolution would 
not alone have been sufficient to resolve 
the crisis in the interests of the work- 
ing class. The instrument of the Octo- 
ber revolution was the Bolshevik party, 
a mass workers’ party founded on sci- 
entific socialist principles. The positive 
experience of the October victory and 
the negative experience of subsequent 
revolutionary defeats from Germany 
and Spain through to Bolivia and Iran 
serve only to emphasise the indispens- 
ability of this subjective factor. 

Not one critic of the role of Bol- 
shevism in the revolution has ever been 
able to demonstrate, either in theory or 
in practice, how it is possible for the 
proletariat to take power without the 
leadership of a vanguard party armed 
with a clear conception of its aims 
and the political resources to achieve 
them. 

Central to the Bolsheviks’ success 
was the party's correct strategic under- 
standing of the nature of the revolution 
that unfolded after February 1917. This 
understanding was forged through 
democratic debate within the party and 
through the living experience of strug- 
gle. 

The initial response of the leading 
cadre of the party to the overthrow of 
the Tsar and the establishment of a 
bourgeois Provisional Government 
demonstrated their political confu- 
sion in the new situation. The editors 


of the Bolshevik paper Pravda - 
Kamenev, Muranov and Stalin - wrote 
on 7 March that the main aim of the 
revolution was the overthrow of the 
Tsarist autocracy and feudalism, not the 
overthrow of capitalism. This task was 
relegated to the distant future. For this 
reason the paper argued that the Pro- 
visional Government should not be 
overthrown, and that it was, despite 
being staffed by bourgeois ministers of 
the conservative and liberal parties, a 
force for the defence of the revolu- 
tionary gains of February. 

Among the Petrograd worker mili- 
tants this line was deeply unpopular. 
Leaflets were issued proclaiming the 
urgent necessity of advancing towards 
the struggle for socialism. Likewise 
Lenin, deeply alarmed by the conser- 
vatism of the “old Bolsheviks”, argued 
against the Kamenev and Stalin line. 
He struggled to re-arm the party theo- 
retically to face its revolutionary tasks. 

Even before his return to Russia 
from exile, he wrote in his Letters from 
Afar that the Petrograd Soviet, far from 
endorsing and accepting the power of 
the Provisional Government, should 
regard itself as the basis for a new 
government counterposed to that of the 
bourgeoisie: 

“Side by side with this government 
— which as regards the present war is 
but the agent of the billion-dollar ‘firm’ 
‘England and France’ — there has arisen 
the chief, unofficial, as yet undeveloped 
and comparatively weak workers’ gov- 
ernment, which expresses the interests 
of the proletariat and of the entire poor 
section of the urban and rural popula- 
tion. This is the Soviet of Workers’ 
Deputies in Petrograd, which is seek- 
ing connections with the soldiers and 
peasants, and also with the agricultural 
workers, with the latter particularly and 
primarily, of course, more than with the 
peasants.” 

He went on to write that anyone 
arguing that the workers should sup- 
port the Provisional Government weuld 
be “a traitor to the workers”, because 
the government was bound hand and 
foot to imperialist capital, and there- 
fore to the continuation of the war and 
the consolidation of the rule of the prop- 
erty owners, even through the restora- 
tion of the Tsarist monarchy if neces- 
sary. 

Upon his return to Russia, Lenin 
submitted to the party his document 
Tasks of the Proletariat in the Present 
Revolution, known as the April Theses. 
Realising the need for the embryonic 
organs of working class rule to be used 


for the purpose of smashing and sup- 
planting the repressive apparatus of the 
capitalist state, he argued for the rev- 
olution to go forward to a second stage. 
The dual power existing between the 
Soviets and the Provisional Govern- 
ment was to be terminated by the trans- 
fer of all power into the hands of the 
Soviets. 

It took many weeks for Lenin to win 
the party to his strategic conception 
of the next stage through which the rev- 
olution must pass. When he first read 
the April Theses to party leaders he was 
greeted with stony silence, many mut- 
tering to each other that he had taken 
leave of his senses. Against him the 
schematic argument was raised by right 
wing Bolsheviks such as Kamenev, 
echoing the arguments of the Men- 
sheviks, that the bourgeois democratic 
revolution must first be completed 
before the workers could pass on to the 
seizure of power. 


Democracy 

This argument has been since raised 
by “Communist” parties in revolu- 
tionary crises the world over as an 
excuse for ceding power to the national 
bourgeoisie in the name of “democracy” 
or “national liberation”. Yet Lenin, in 
the April Theses, recognised that with 
the formation of Soviets the proletariat 
had developed organs of power that 
represented, for the workers, a higher 
form of democracy than any bourgeois 
parliament; and which could enable the 
working class to exercise its own dic- 
tatorship over the bourgeoisie. He 
wrote: 

“Not a parliamentary republic — to 
return to a parliamentary republic from 
the Soviet of Workers’ Deputies would 
be a retrograde step — but a Republic 
of Soviets of Workers’, Agricultural 
Labourers’ and Peasants’ Deputies 
throughout the country, from top to bot- 
tom. Abolition of the police, the army 
and the bureaucracy. The salaries of all 
officials, all of whom are elective and 
displaceable at any time, not to exceed 
the average wage of a competent 
worker.” 

Eventually Lenin’s strategy for 
advancing the revolution triumphed in 
the party. Without this triumph there 
would have been no October Revolu- 
tion. But the Bolsheviks could not have 
come to power simply by virtue of hav- 
ing developed a correct strategy. When 
the Tsar was overthrown the Bolshe- 
viks were the party of only a minority 
of the vanguard workers. Even in Pet- 
rograd at the end of March only 40 of 


the 3,000 delegates to the Soviets 
adhered to the Bolshevik fraction. 

In order to win the majority within 
the Soviets for their assumption of 
power, the Bolsheviks adopted princi- 
pled but flexible tactics, designed to 
force the Mensheviks and Socialist Rev- 
olutionaries (SRs) to cease equivoca- 
tion and compromise and to expose 
them if they did not. Bolshevik slogans 
directed at these parties demanded they 
either form a workers’ and peasants’ 
government based on the Soviets, or 
make way for those who would. This 
adoption of correct tactics was the sec- 
ond condition for the Bolsheviks’ suc- 
cess. 

The bourgeoisie was unable to 
deal with mounting problems of war, 
land reform and national liberation 
struggles. Aware of the weakness of the 
Provisional Government, the openly 
bourgeois parties concluded a deal with 
the Menshevik and SR leaders of the 
Petrograd Soviet for the entry of Soviet 
representatives into the government. 
This “popular front” was supposed to 
tie the workers to the bourgeois regime. 
But it had the opposite effect. 

The Soviet “compromisers” steadily 
undermined their own support in the 
working class and the peasantry. They 
continued support for the war and even 
prepared a deeply unpopular and costly 
offensive. They postponed calling elec- 
tions to the Constituent Assembly and 
sought to limit the power and author- 
ity of the Soviets. 


Sabotage 

By making concessions to the bour- 
geois and feudal landowners the Men- 
sheviks and SRs failed to satisfy peas- 
ant land hunger, which exploded yet 
again from the time of the harvest 
onwards in violent land seizures by the 
peasant masses. As the capitalists 
looked to sabotage the economy in 
order to break the organisation and mil- 
itancy of the workers, factory com- 
mittees asserted authority over the 
operation of management at a plant 
level. 

Aware of the growing contradiction 
between the interests of the workers 
and peasants and the policies of their 
principal parties, the Mensheviks and 
SRs, the Bolsheviks utilised tactics 
which went far beyond mere denunci- 
ation and literary exposure of their 
opponents. They sought to exploit the 
disparity between the illusions that the 
masses entertained in their leaders and 
the concessions to the landowners 
and bourgeoisie that those same lead- 
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ers were making. 

The demand “Down with the Ten 
Capitalist Ministers” was designed to 
force the Mensheviks and SRs to break 
their coalition with the openly bour- 
geois parties. As Trotsky was later to 
explain this in no way reflected Bol- 
shevik illusions in the role of the Men- 
sheviks and SRs, but was a method of 
exposing them: 

“When the Petersburg masses, led 
by our party, raised the slogan: ‘Down 
with the Ten Capitalist Ministers!’ they 
thereby demanded that the posts of 
these ministers be filled by Mensheviks 
and Narodniks [SRs]. ‘Messrs Bour- 
geois Democrats, kick the Cadets out! 
Take power into your own hands! Put 
in the government twelve (or as many 
as you have) Peshekhonovs, and we 
promise you, so far as it is possible, to 
remove you “peacefully” from your 
posts when the hour will strike — which 
should be very soon!’” 


Programme 

Similarly the demand “All Power to 
the Soviets!” was both a call on the 
existing Soviet leaders to assume full 
power independently of the bourgeoisie, 
and a programme for the proletarian 
revolution itself. 

Through its tactics, which were car- 
ried into life during every crisis of the 
regime, through its daily agitation on 
every issue confronting the workers, 
peasants and soldiers, the Bolsheviks 
gained ever more support in the ranks 





bureaucrats built their lofty podiums 


of the masses. On the eve of the Octo- 
ber insurrection they had secured a clear 
majority in the Soviets for their poli- 
cies. They embarked upon the insur- 
rection as a genuine mass revolution- 
ary party of the working class. 

The accusation that the October 
insurrection was not a workers’ revo- 
lution but a mere Bolshevik coup is as 
old as the revolution itself. It was raised 
immediately after the insurrection at 
the Second Congress of Soviets on 25 
October by Martov, the leader of the 
Menshevik Internationalists. It has been 
the stock-in-trade of imperialist pro- 
paganda ever since. 

In reality Lenin and the Bolshevik 
leaders were, throughout 1917, careful 
to distinguish between a seizure of 
power based on a majority in the Sovi- 
ets and a mere conspiratorial putsch in 
the tradition of Auguste Blanqui. In July 
1917 the Bolsheviks sought to avoid 
being provoked into a premature rising 
in view of the lack of support through- 
out Russia for the assumption of power 
by the Soviets. 

On 20 July Lenin argued that if the 
Petrograd Bolsheviks were to utilise 
mass discontent against the war and 
disenchantment with the Provisional 
Government in order to seize power, 
they would be unable to hold it. His 
words should be imprinted on the mem- 
ory of every revolutionary socialist who 
has ever faced the lie that October was 
no more than a coup: 

“We have said more than once that 





Trotsky addresses the workers of Moscow in Red Square . . . in the days before the 


the only possible form of revolutionary 
government was a soviet of workers’, 
soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies. What 
is the exact weight of our fraction in the 
Soviet? Even in the Soviets of both cap- 
itals, not to speak of others, we are an 
insignificant minority.” 

The Bolshevik leaders attempted 
to restrain soldiers, workers and sailors 
who were carried away by an insur- 
rectionary mood in July, encouraged by 
anarchists and the adventurist major- 
ity in the Bolshevik military organisa- 
tion who had opposed Lenin’s argu- 
ments. Unable to prevent an ill-timed 
insurgency, the Bolsheviks rightly placed 
themselves at its head, seeking to ensure 
the maximum discipline. Yet the July 
rising led to a serious tactical defeat and 
the temporary imposition of counter- 
revolutionary repression. 

It was in the aftermath of the reac- 
tionary revolt of General Kornilov in 
August that the Bolsheviks regained and 
greatly increased their influence and 
prestige. Calling on the Soviet leader- 
ship to arm the workers in defence of 
the revolution, the Bolsheviks again 
utilised a form of the united front tac- 
tic, combining unity in action with sup- 
porters of the Soviet leadership with a 
relentless critique of the SR leader 
Kerensky for his vacillation and cow- 
ardice. 


Vanguard 

The result of this policy was that in 
September the Petrograd Soviet voted 
overwhelmingly for a Bolshevik reso- 
lution calling for a revolutionary work- 
ers’ and peasants’ government. As the 
masses lost patience with the compro- 
misers and conciliators of the Menshe- 
vik and SR parties, the Bolshevik party 
steadily took over the leading political 
role in the majority of Soviets across 
Russia. It was as the party of the major- 
ity of the industrial working class that 
Bolshevism led the October insurrec- 
tion. As Lenin put it: 

“(In July] we still lacked the support 
of the class which is the vanguard of 
the revolution. We still did not have a 
majority among the workers and sol- 
diers of Petrograd and Moscow. Now 
we have a majority in both Soviets. It 
was created solely by the history of July 
and August, by the experience of the 
ruthless treatment meted out to the Bol- 
sheviks and by the experience of the 
Kornilov revolt ... We have the major- 
ity of a class, the vanguard of the rev- 
olution, the vanguard of the people, 
which is capable of carrying the masses 
with it.” 

This was not the voice of Blanquist 
putschism, but of the workers’ revo- 
lution. To the various critics of Bol- 
shevism and of Lenin’s party in 1917, 
present day revolutionaries must give 
a clear response. In history no class haS 
ever taken power other than through 
its vanguard. The October Revolution 
had the support of a clear majority of 
the working class, due to the tireless 
campaign of the Bolshevik party to raise 
the political consciousness of the Russ- 
ian proletariat to the level of its historic 
tasks. 

Without the Bolshevik party, its 
intransigent insistence on the strate- 
gic aim of Soviet power and its tacti- 
cal flexibility, there would have been no 
October and no assumption of power 
by the working class.@ 
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is for 


Youth 


BY DAVE GREEN 


OUNG PEOPLE suffer sys- 
VP coat oppression in capital- 
ist society. 

In Britain young workers earn, on 
average, far less than their adult 
counterparts. Employment protec- 
tion is minimal. You have to work in 
a job for two years before you are 
protected against unfair dismissal, 
which leaves young workers without 
basic rights such as compensation for 
redundancy. 

The government is considering a 
lower minimum wage for workers 
under 26. State benefits were abol- 
ished for all under 18-year-olds by 
the Tories. There are no plans to rein- 
state them. The Jobseekers’ 
Allowance has been cut by £10 a 
week for young people. 

In the former colonies of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, young peo- 
ple suffer even more brutal and unre- 
strained exploitation. The case of the 
blind girl of 10 earning under £1 a 
day sewing “Eric Cantona” footballs 
in India is just the most recent exam- 
ple of this everyday injustice. Nor is 
it the worst. 


Rights 

In the slums and shanty towns 
of Brazil, homeless children huddling 
in doorways are the target of organ- 
ised assassinations in a murderous 
campaign of “social cleansing” by 
police and paramilitary gangs. 

Youth are denied basic democ- 
ratic rights. In Britain people who are 
old enough to fight and die “for their 
country” are deemed too young to 
vote for the governments which 
decide on war and peace. A propa- 
ganda campaign against “youth 
crime” justifies the current move by 
Jack Straw towards curfews — the sus- 
pension of young people’s civil rights. 

In school, youth are prevented 
from exercising any control over 
the administration or content of their 
education. Blind obedience is instilled 
as a positive virtue. This prepares the 
future worker for the labour disci- 
pline that capitalism demands, and 
gives servitude its ideological legiti- 
mation. 

Sexual repression is also funda- 
mental to the oppression of young 
people. In the family the sexuality of 
the child is taboo — condemned to 
silence and ignorance. The sexually 
active youth is persecuted — mas- 
turbation and under-age sex are stig- 
matised as shameful and “damaging”. 

At the same time, silence and 
the culture of obedience create the 
very conditions in which the sexual 
exploitation and abuse of children 
can flourish — whether under the 
tyrannical prison-conditions of “care” 
institutions or within the smothering 
moral confusion of the family. 

All of this oppression is rooted in 
the material conditions and social 
relations that shape our lives. The 
fundamental source of this oppres- 
sion lies in one of the base units of 
capitalism: the family, one of the most 
important institutions for what Marx- 
ists call the reproduction of labour 
power. 

The main productive work of cap- 
italism is carried out in the factory, 
mine and office. But the vast amount 
of work that must be done to get 
today’s workers back to work the 
next day and to nurture the work- 
force of tomorrow is carried out in 
the family home. Domestic work is 
done at no cost to capitalism. And in 
the isolation of separate families, the 





ideology of discipline and obedience 
is instilled in the future generation. 

Capitalism reinforces this family 
unit through the systematic oppres- 
sion of women and homosexuals; 
alternatives to the nuclear family are 
discriminated against in law. Young 
people are prevented from living 
where they want, they are paid less 
than other workers, are stopped from 
going out at night in order to rein- 
force their subordination to the fam- 
ily wage, the family regime and the 
family’s care. 

But oppression produces the spirit 
of rebellion. Young people are often 
to the fore in movements of resis- 
tance. The predecessor of the Bol- 
shevik Party — the RSDLP — made 
great headway among radical stu- 
dents in the late 1890s. The Bolshe- 
vik party itself: was made up pre- 
dominantly of teenagers and young 
workers when it took power in 1917. 

Today, from the streets of North- 
ern Ireland to the townships of South 
Africa and the refugee camps of 
Lebanon and the West Bank, young 
people everywhere are in the van- 
guard of revolutionary struggles 
against racism, oppression and impe- 
rialism. 

The reason for this lies not only 
in the weight of oppression that 
young people face. Their relative lack 
of conservatism is because they have 
not experienced the full weight of 
bourgeois ideology or the accumu- 
lated defeats that can demoralise and 
exhaust older generations. The youth 
are by nature directly concerned with 
the future. This makes them espe- 
cially receptive to revolutionary ideas. 


Organise 

At the same time the conditions 
under which young people live can 
create real barriers to their recruit- 
ment to a revolutionary political 
party. This is why in the history of the 
revolutionary movement special 
efforts have been made to reach out 
to young people and organise them 
in the struggle for socialism — in a 
revolutionary working class youth 
movement. 

This movement should be organ- 
isationally independent of the party, 
while the party should endeavour 
to persuade the youth to adopt a con- 
sistent Marxist world view and a prin- 
cipled programme. 

In 1916, Lenin explained why this 
is necessary, not merely as a tactic but 
as a principle: 

“The middle aged and the aged 
often do not know how to approach 
the youth, for the youth must of 
necessity advance to socialism in a 
different way, by other paths, in other 
forms, in other circumstances than 
their fathers. Incidentally, that is why 
we must decidedly favour organisa- 
tional independence of the Youth 
League, not only because the oppor- 
tunists fear such independence, but 
because of the very nature of the case. 
For unless they have complete inde- 
pendence, the youth will be unable 
either to train good socialists from 
their midst or prepare themselves 
to lead socialism forward.” 

The task of revolutionaries today 
is to reach out to the new generation 
in whose hands the future of the 
planet lies, to apply the rich lessons 
of the history of the revolutionary 
movement and organise the working 
class youth for the obliteration of 
all oppression, exploitation and 
war. 
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ED BY the former Stalinist Demo- 

cratic Party of the Left (PDS), the 

uling “Olive Tree” coalition in 

Italy wants vicious public spending cuts 

as part of a plan to get Italy inside the 

public spending limits for membership 
of the European single currency. 

Key to the spending cuts is an attack 
on pensions. Prime Minister Romano 
Prodi brought forward a draft budget 
that would savage working class pen- 
sion entitlements. The main trade union 
leader allied to the Prodi/PDS gov- 
ernment, Sergio Cofferati, agreed — in 
an unprecedented move — to put pen- 
sion rights up for negotiation in the 
1998 budget, thus removing the threat 
of a French-style trade union upsurge 
in response to the pension cuts. 

The Olive Tree coalition, made up 
of the PDS and fragments of Christ- 
ian Democracy, is propped up by the 
votes of the Rifondazione Comunista, 
the left wing Stalinist party led by Faus- 
to Bertinotti. On Thursday 9 October 
Rifondazione threw the Italian gov- 
ernment into crisis. Having propped up 
the Prodi government for 16 months, 
Rifondazione Comunista was faced 
with a point blank decision: vote for the 
budget or see the fall of the first ever 
government led by a mass bourgeois 
workers’ party in Italy. 

For months the left inside Rifon- 
dazione and in the unions had been call- 
ing for Bertinotti to end his informal 
support for the ruling coalition. On 9 
October he did just that, denouncing 
Cofferati as a class traitor and precip- 
itating the resignation of the Prodi gov- 
ernment. 

As well as an end to pension cuts, 
Bertinotti demanded: the creation of 
350,000 jobs for unemployed youth 
in the south of Italy, to be paid for by 
a clamp down on middle class tax 
evasion; a reduction of the working 
week to 35 hours with no loss of pay; 
a removal of all hospital charges for the 
chronically ill, pensioners and unem- 
ployed; and a commitment to the 
defence of state education. 

On TV, on the evening of the rup- 
ture, with the whole of the Italian press, 
parliament and stock exchange lined up 
against him, Bertinotti was in fighting 
form, taking on all comers and spout- 
ing Marxist rhetoric. The atheist 
Bertinotti, indulging in more than a lit- 
tle irony, told journalists that “only God 
can save this government”. 

But, as the left in the Italian work- 
ers’ movement knows well, whenever 
Bertinotti is at his most combative, it 
means that he is looking for a conces- 
sion from the ruling class, not its 
destruction. 





From cnac 
ompromise 


In just one week in 
October Italian politics 
swung from governmental 
collapse to rotten 
compromise. The working 
class got a promise of a 
35-hour week some time 
early next century. The 
ruling class got its vicious 
anti-working class budget 
through parliament and 
avoided an early election. 
Paolo Barbone reports 
from Italy. 


Within a week Bertinotti got his con- 
cessions. On 15 October Prodi 
announced that agreement has been 
reached with Rifondazione for a one 
year governmental programme that will 
take this government up to the end of 
1998. 

In return for Bertinotti’s continued 
support for the anti-working class poli- 
cies of the Olive Tree government, Prodi 
promised to legislate for a reduction in 
the working week to 35 hours by 2001 
and to exempt manual workers from 
the pension cuts. In addition he agreed 
to divert £1.7 billion from the privati- 
sation of Italy’s Telecom industry to a 
new job creation scheme in the South, 
and to put the privatisation of the state 
electricity company on hold. 

Not God, but plain old secular 
reformist horse trading, saved the PDS- 
led government. Bertinotti’s “victory” 
was to ride out a growing wave of oppo- 
sition to his collaboration with the Prodi 
government. 

Was it a victory for the working 
class? Undoubtedly the Italian bosses 
were heavily critical of the concessions 
wrung from the Prodi government. And 
many Italian workers were keen to 
see the first supposedly pro-worker gov- 
ernment continue. Bertinotti knew he 
risked losing support if Rifondazione 
were seen to be the ones to bring down 
the government. 

But more far-sighted commentators 
have seen the episode, rightly, as “a 
small hold up on the road” to their real 
goal, early entry into the single currency 
with the working class made to foot the 
bill. By helping resolve the government 
crisis and by diverting the anger of 
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Bertinotti, leader of RC and saviour of the bourgeoisie 


the working class into a compromise 
on the budget, Bertinotti has performed 
a sterling service for the Italian ruling 
class. 

Since the collapse of the post-war 
system of corrupt, coalition rule 
through the Christian Democrats and 





Socialists, the Italian ruling class has 
been without a political machine that 
could effectively carry through the big 
attacks on the working class that are 
needed in order to qualify for the Maas- 
tricht criteria. 

The right wing option — the alliance 
between the right wing Thatcherites of 





Forza Italia, the cleaned up ex-fascists 
of the Allianza Nationale, and the far 
right bigots of the Lega Nord — ended 
in electoral catastrophe. The only 
remaining option, and the one best 
guaranteed to succeed, is the current 
government of right-reformists and cen- 
tre-liberals. Only they have the chance 
of persuading the Italian working class 
to make the sacrifices needed to pay for 
Maastricht. 

Faced with the possibility of mass 
resistance to the cuts, combined with a 
governmental crisis and an early elec- 
tion (the Olive Tree could not survive 
without Rifondazione’s informal sup- 
port), the bosses took the soft option 
held out by Bertinotti. Promises of pal- 
liative job creation schemes and 35- 
hour legislation three years down the 
road were made. 

By that time, however, the bosses 
fervently hope that a new coalition of 
their own right wing representatives 
will be in power and Prodi’s promises 
just so much torn-up paper. 

As for the left in Rifondazione, 
Bertinotti’s moment of glory has cur- 
rently taken the wind out of its sails. 
The RC left is made up of three ten- 
dencies: a hard-line old Stalinist ten- 
dency around Giovanni Bacciardi and 
two ostensibly “Trotskyist” groups. The 
largest consists of supporters of the 
USFI, led by Livio Maitan around the 
magazine Bandiera Rossa; the other 
is Proposta Comunista, a group of 
former USFI members led by Marco 
Ferrando and Franco Grisolia. 

Together the three groupings had 
formed the official opposition at the last 
congress of Rifondazione, combining 
to put forward the “Second Motion” — 
for a break with the Olive Tree coali- 
tion — which, though defeated, got more 
than 8,000 votes. 

A long-planned conference of the 
groups supporting the Second Motion 
coincided with the governmental crisis. 
About 300 oppositionists turned up 


to Teatro Vittoria in Rome, to hear their 
leaders, assembled under the banner 
“Progetto Comunista”, badly disori- 
entated by the left turn of the party lead- 
ership. 

They had collectively refused to con- 
front the Bertinotti leadership over its 
support for Italian imperialist inter- 
vention and immigration bans during 
the Albanian uprising. They chose 
instead to fight Bertinotti on pen- 
sions. But by the time the conference 
met, the situation had changed. 

Bacciardi received a rapturous 
applause when he said that Rifon- 
dazione was a neo-Keynesian and 
reformist party and that Progetto 
Comunista needed to be a revolution- 
ary opposition to it and to clearly 
demarcate its own politics from that of 
Rifondazione. However he then 
revealed to the audience his hope that 
“by next Tuesday, Wednesday or Thurs- 
day we will all be in the streets under 
the banner of Rifondazione being 
held by comrade Bertinotti”. 

Less than a month after he made that 
speech, Bacciardi left RC, accusing the 
party of undergoing a “genetic muta- 
tion”. Bacciardi quit without a fight 
because he was incapable of fighting 
Bertinotti. 

Livio Maitan also won rapturous 
applause at the Rome conference of the 
left, after a virtuoso display of pseu- 
do-Marxist hot air. But the only con- 
crete thing he said was that for “tacti- 
cal reasons” Rifondazione shouldn’t 
break the coalition with the Olive 
Tree at the local elections. He said com- 
munism was “a long way off” and there- 
fore Rifondazione had to be a “plural- 
ity” encompassed in a “common vision”. 

Ferrando had recently opposed Bac- 
ciardi and Maitan when they had sup- 
ported Bertinotti’s call for an end to the 
informal coalition in government, but 
its retention for the local elections. But 
Ferrando offered nothing other than 
continued loyal opposition to Bertinot- 
ti within RC. 

Ferrando’s intervention was a clas- 
sical piece of centrism. While talking 
of the “need for revolution” he did lit- 
tle more than cover Bertinotti from the 
left by using precisely Bertinotti’s 
rhetorical devices: i.e. he attacked the 
PDS and trade union leaders as traitors 
while only saying that Bertinotti need- 
ed to lead RC into opposition “with 
coherence”. 

The lesson for the working class is 
clear. Rifondazione, held up by its sup- 
porters as the last best hope on earth 
for Stalinism and left reformism, is a 
failure. At best it can only divert work- 
ing class anger into reformist double 
dealing. At worst it can become the 
last best hope for the ruling class in 
the true tradition of all left reformist 
parties. 

The concessions wrung from the 
government by Bertinotti are minor 
compared to the major attack on living 
standards contained in the whole 
budget designed to meet the single cur- 
rency criteria. 

As for the left, their schema that 
Rifondazione is the only vehicle through 
which the Italian revolutionary party 
can be reconstituted continually ham- 
pers the creation of a real revolution- 
ary pole of attraction, whether inside 
RC or outside it. It leaves them prey 
to the constant swings and turns of a 
wily left-reformist leader who has no 
intention of leading the working class 
through anything other than a series of 
sell outs. 
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Ontario: general strike looms 


Teachers defy bosses’ law 





&é E’RE QUITE prepared to 
be out for some time”, 
announced Ontario 


Teachers’ Federation President Eileen 
Lennon as 125,000 Canadian teach- 
ers began an illegal, indefinite strike. 

The unofficial walk-out without 
strike pay, involving five different 
unions across Canada’s most populous 
province and affecting 2.1 million 
pupils, started on 27 October in the 
midst of wind-whipped snow. 

By 30 October, the stakes had been 
dramatically raised. Ontario’s Attor- 
ney General, posing as a champion of 
“the public interest”, had obtained an 
injunction, which the unions have so 
far resisted. 

The unions originally called the 
strike against a piece of legislation 
known as Bill 160, introduced by the 
provincial Tory government of Mike 
“the knife” Harris. His self-styled 
“Common Sense Revolution” has 
unleashed an endless series of cuts in 
welfare, health and education spend- 
ing since 1995. 

His relentless pursuit of a 
Thatcherite agenda has also fuelled an 
unprecedented wave of protest by pub- 
lic sector workers and service users, 
which last year included a rolling pro- 
gramme of provincial and city-wide 
one-day strikes, culminating in a 
300,000-strong march through Toron- 
to (see Workers Power 205, Novem- 
ber 1996). 

Bill 160 began as the brainchild of 
then Education Minister John Snobe- 





BY G. R. McCOLL 


len, a high-school drop-out turned 
entrepreneur, whose confrontational 
style eventually got him the sack from 
Harris’ cabinet. With the provincial 
Tories’ popularity in opinion polls in 
freefall, Harris appointed his key fixer 
Dave Johnson to replace Snobelen. 

At first, the teaching union bureau- 
crats voiced the hope that Johnson was 
someone with whom they could do 
business. 

They were swiftly proved wrong as 
the new education boss made it plain 
that he had no intention of making any 
substantive changes in a 262-page bill 
which dramatically undermines local 
school boards, increases provincial gov- 
ernment control over spending levels 
and erodes union gains over prepara- 
tion time and teacher/pupil ratios. 

Amid negotiations supposedly 
aimed at averting the strike, Harris 
let slip to the media that his govern- 
ment was committed to stripping 
another $500 million (£215 million) 
from Ontario’s education budget, 
which he had already slashed by 8% 
the previous year. Cuts of this magni- 
tude could mean the loss of some 
10,000 teaching jobs. 

If there had been any doubt before- 
hand, Harris’ bombshell ensured that 
the strike was on. 

The Ontario Tories are clearly gam- 
bling on winning back public opinion 
during a prolonged confrontation on 
the basis of the inconvenience caused 


to parents and the perception that 
teachers are a pampered elite. More 
importantly, major concessions to the 
teachers over Bill 160 could fatally dam- 
age the Harris government's pit bull 
reputation with Canadian bosses. 

The Tories’ decision to use the law 
to try and kill the strike is a high-risk 
strategy. The teachers may lack major- 
ity support in opinion polls, but they 
are part of an Ontario labour movement 
which remains largely undefeated. 


“there’s more at stake than the teach- 
ers’ strike”. 

Union militants in CUPE, the CAW 
and elsewhere must work flat out to 
ensure that Ryan’s radical rhetoric is 
translated into action. They need to pile 
the pressure onto the OFL bureaucrats 
to call a general strike without delay, 
while at the same time independently 
laying the basis for such an all-out fight 
to succeed. 

Meanwhile, however, there is the very 





The Ontario strikers urgently need to exercise 
control over this crucial fight through the 
creation of cross-union strike committees in 
every locality 


Members of other unions honoured and 
frequently joined teachers’ picket lines 
in a number of cities in the first week 
of the strike. 

The leaders of both the Canadian 
Union of Public Employees (CUPE) and 
the Canadian Auto Workers (CAW) 
have made verbal pledges of solidarity 
strikes in the event of the courts mov- 
ing to sequestrate the teachers’ union 
funds and/or jail officials. 

Declaring that “we all have a stake 
in this strike”, CUPE’s Sid Ryan has 
called for an urgent meeting on Mon- 
day 3 November of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labour (OFL) to discuss a 
province-wide general strike. Ryan is 
absolutely right when he thunders that 


real danger that the teachers’ union lead- 
ers could bow down in the face of a court 
ruling upholding the Attorney General's 
initial injunction. Rank and file teachers 
are extremely angry at the damage done 
to their own conditions and Ontario’s 
education system by the provincial 
Tories, but so far the union leaders have 
bureaucratically stage-managed the 
struggle against Bill 160. 

The Ontario strikers urgently need 
to exercise control over this crucial fight 
through the creation of cross-union 
strike committees in every locality, 
democratically elected by and account- 
able to strikers’ mass meetings. 

These in turn should form the basis 
for a province-wide strike committee 
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to scrutinise and challenge the perfor- 
mance of the union leaders. The aim 
must be to ensure that Eileen Lennon 
and co. do not lose their nerve when 
faced with the prospect of losing their 
personal freedom or union expense 
accounts. Or, if they do, others who are 
prepared to fight must be ready and able 
to take their place. 

Given what is at stake for the whole 
of Ontario’s labour movement, dele- 
gate-based support committees involv- 
ing representatives of all the major 
unions need to be convened as soon 
as possible. 

These should transform themselves 
into local committees of action which 
would administer the day-to-day run- 
ning of a general strike — from decid- 
ing which essential services to main- 
tain to organising the defence of picket 
lines against attack whether by scabs, 
the Ontario Provincial Police or the 
Mounties, 

Committed class fighters in Ontario 
are rapidly approaching a crossroads. 
After 18 months of guerrilla warfare, 
both sides are squaring up for a deci- 
sive showdown. There is every reason 
to believe that, with determined lead- 
ership and appropriate tactics, a famous 
victory can be won. 

Such a victory would spell the end 
of Mike Harris’ “Common Sense Rev- 
olution” and with it the most vicious 
ruling class regime in modern Canadi- 
an history. It would also send a shock 
wave right through the ranks of Cana- 
da and North America’s rulers. 





Congo-Brazzaville: civil war 
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the continuing battle for influ- 

ence among the big western pow- 
ers in Africa unfolded in Congo- 
Brazzaville. 

The interests of French imperialism 
had been damaged by events in Rwan- 
da and in the Democratic Republic of 
Congo. But in Congo-Brazzaville French 
imperialism saw its loyal agent, Gen- 
eral Denis Sassou-Nguesso, sweep to 
power after a four-month civil war. 

What was once the capital city, Braz- 
zaville, is now a rubble-strewn ghost 
town. Its 800,000 inhabitants have fled 
to the countryside. The remaining forces 
of ex-President Pascal Lissouba have 
been driven out. 

Unlike the scenes in neighbouring 
Congo, earlier this year, there were 
no jubilant crowds to greet the victo- 
rious rebels. Sassou-Nguesso had been 
dictator until 1992 when his regime 
was overthrown and Lissouba was 
elected as president. That ended years 
of one-party rule under which a vast 
and bloated state bureaucracy had 
grown up. 

Even after these events, Sassou- 
Nguesso maintained his own militia and 
bodyguard of 45 men. No wonder the 
workers of Brazzaville didn’t consider 
themselves “liberated”. 

It was the attempt by President 
Lissouba to disarm this bodyguard on 
6 June which sparked the recent civil 
war. Sassou-Nguesso and his support- 
ers took to the streets and fighting con- 
tinued August. 

In August, Lissouba extended his 
term in office which was due to expire 
anc formed a government of nation- 
@ umity made up of 40 opposition par- 

wes with Bernard Kolelas as prime 
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Taking cover in war-torn Brazzavile. Civilians were the real victims in the war. 


move with a call for a transitional prime 
minister with extended powers and the 
support of all parties. When his pro- 
posal was rejected, his forces took up 
arms again. 

Alongside the fighting, both sides 
set up their own mediation processes. 
Lissouba called in his ally, Laurent 
Kabila, the president of the Democ- 
ratic Republic of Congo. Kabila and 
Lissouba called for an African “Inter- 
position Force” including Angola, 
Rwanda, Congo and Uganda — all coun- 
tries now backed by the USA and 
Britain. 

Meanwhile, Sassou-Nguesso reject- 
ed this and enlisted the support of 
Gabon, Equatorial Guinea, Cameroon, 
Chad, Central African Republic, Sene- 
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gal Togo and Benin — all Francophone 
countries. In September, they issued a 
statement calling for a cease-fire and 
for a UN peacekeeping force. 

By this time, however, Nguesso had 
decided his best chance was to press 
ahead for a military solution. He dis- 
missed the UN solution, saying: 

“Thete have to be two people to sign 
a cease-fire. The last time we signed an 
accord which we honoured it was Lis- 
souba who broke it by sending in heli- 
copter gunships.” 

Laurent Kabila replied with border 
raids, ostensibly to clear troops who 
were shelling Kinshasa which lies just 
across the river Congo from Brazzav- 





ille. However, Sassou-Nguesso’ troops 
were the only forces who were 
attacked. Lissouba was also backed by 
rebel troops of the Angolan enclave of 


,Cabinda and possibly Unita forces as 


well. 

But the involvement of Angolan 
rebels only served to broaden the con- 
flict as the south of Congo-Brazzav- 
ille was quickly overrun in October 
by Sassou-Nguesso’s forces in alliance 
with regular Angolan troops. By mid- 
October the civil war was over with 
General Sassou-Nguesso proclaimed 
President. 

The very next day France officially 
recognised Nguesso’s government. At 
the outset of the conflict France called 
for the sending of African troops from 


r rival warlords 


eight countries to Congo-Brazzaville, 
its own troops having been with- 
drawn from Africa this year. This pro- 
posal was vetoed by Britain and the 
United States. 

However, France can now resume 
its relationship with one of its older 
allies. Furthermore, the French oil com- 
pany Elf, which had its monopoly of 
extraction rights removed by Lissouba, 
will again be able to look forward to a 
more profitable relationship with Sas- 
sou-Nguesso. 

Overall the victory of Sassou-Ngues- 
so will have the effect of temporarily 
halting the progress of the Uganda- 
Rwanda pro-US axis in Africa. For 
France, it has proved a much-needed 
boost to its flagging interests in Africa. 

For the people of Congo-Braz- 
zaville, however, the future is more 
of the past: misery and poverty. 
Unlike the recent events in Mobutu’s 
Zaire, this war was not a legitimate 
struggle for survival by part of the 
population as with the Banyamulenge 
in eastern Zaire. Nor did it become 
a popular uprising against a hated 
dictator. 

It was two warlords, each with their 
own private militia, fighting it out for 
who would rule over the country and 
profit from the subordination of the 
people. The masses had no interest in 
who won. Defending the limited rights 
they have won since 1992 necessarily 
meant giving no support to either Sas- 
sou-Nguesso’s Cobra militia or Lissou- 
ba’s Zulus. 

The people of Congo-Brazzaville 
have nothing to look forward to in 
either Sassou-Nguesso’s one party state 
or Lissouba’s presidential dictatorship. 
Their future lies in a workers’ republic, 
as part of a socialist federation of 
African states. 
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Colombian oil workers’ strike 








HE COLOMBIAN oi! workers’ 

union, Union Sindical Obrera 

(USO), has called a national strike 
in defence of the union and the lives 
of its members. 

Following a dramatic increase in 
repression against union activists, 
including death threats against the 
union’s President Hernando Hernan- 
dez, a national delegate conference, 
meeting in the capital city Bogota, voted 
to convene a nation-wide strike. 

The union has seen its members 
murdered, jailed and threatened in 
the past but now there is a new offen- 
sive to stop the unionisation of new 
oilfields. The government is also try- 
ing to renegotiate the contracts it has 
with the multinational oil companies. 

Current contracts share the profit 
made from the extraction of oil, with 
70% going to Colombia and 30% 
going to the private company. Now it 
wants to change this, allowing the 
multinationals to gain 75%, leaving the 
government with just 25%! 

Both the Colombian government and 
the multinationals, which include all the 
major oil companies in the world, see 
the USO as an obstacle to their plans. 


Docke 


REDDY PULECIO, a representa- 

tive of the Colombian oil workers 

union, spoke to Liverpool dock- 
ers last month. 

Hundreds of striking dockers and 
their supporters gave Freddy Pulecio 
a standing ovation as he explained the 
situation he and his fellow trade union- 
ists face in Colombia. Freddy was invit- 
ed to speak at the Liverpool dockers’ 
weekly mass meeting to put the case for 
international solidarity. 

The meeting started with reports of 
the solidarity action the Liverpool dock- 
ers were themselves receiving and it 
became obvious why the dockers rate 
international links so highly. Terry 
Teague, from the Stewards’ Commit- 
tee, reported to the meeting that one 
ship which had left Liverpool had 
reached its intended destination, Cali- 
fornia, only to find that the longshore- 
men there were refusing to unload ships 
from the Liverpool docks. 

The ship diverted to Canada, only 
to meet the same response from the 
dockers there. Finally on arrival in Japan 
the ship was unloaded onto the quay- 
side but still the dockers refused to 
transport any of the goods with con- 
nections to the Merseyside Docks and 
Harbour Company. 

The meeting showed that the dock- 
ers remain determined to carry on their 
fight against casualisation and for the 
reinstatement of all the sacked work- 
ers. Both Freddy and the other invited 
speaker, Nigel Cook, demonstrated the 
results of successful implementation of 
casualisation and the denial of trade 
union rights. Nigel Cook had been 
sacked after attempting to organise low- 
paid, mainly Asian, women and young 
workers who were being paid £3 an 
hour for 12 hour night shifts. Nigel him- 
self had been forced to take the job as 
a result of the JSA. 

Freddy Pulecio started his speech by 
saluting the Liverpool dockers for what 
he described as a fight against the 
world-wide casualisation of labour. He 
continued saying that in the pursuit of 


Previously the union had been able to 
call a halt to the changing of national 
contracts with these oil companies. 

The national delegate conference 
has been forced to call national action 
even though the risks to strikers are 
enormous. In one oilfield paramili- 
taries invaded the workers’ living quar- 
ters. In Cantagallo workers were cross- 
ing the river Magdalena; they were 
forced to disembark and show their 
identity documents by paramilitaries. 
The paramilitaries checked off the 
identities against a list of names they 
were carrying. 

Two local leaderships in Bucara- 
manga and Puerto Boyaca have virtu- 
ally stopped functioning due to threats 
by paramilitaries who made it clear the 
union is the enemy. 

These paramilitaries and death 
squads have told the union it is not free 
to organise in these areas. In Sabana 
de Torres workers affiliated to the 
union have been given an ultimatum 
by a death squad to disband the local 
committee. 

Faced with this situation the union 
had to either fight or see the union 
slowly broken apart through the use 


of terror. 

The demands of the strike are for 
the right to trade union organisation 
and in defence of the lives of USO mem- 
bers and the existence of the union 
itself. Secondly USO has demanded an 
end to the surrendering of national 
wealth to the multinationals and in par- 
ticular that the agreed contracts with 
these companies are not renegotiated 
for their benefit. 

The USO realises that it is fighting 
against the odds as it is facing the com- 
bined might of some of the biggest com- 
panies in the world and a state with a 
bloody history of repression. 

But it also knows that it is not alone 
and that already there has been inter- 
national interest over what is happen- 
ing in Colombia and the connections 
between oil production, the destruction 
of the environment and the violation of 
human rights. 

That is why the union has called 
on organisations internationally to take 
the following action: 

@ Trade unions, student organisa- 
tions, environmental groups, human 
rights groups and individuals should 
demand the immediate liberty of the 17 


rs greet Colo 





Freddy Pulecio of the Colombian oil workers’ union 


oil and mineral wealth the multina- 
tionals in Colombia had persecuted 
those who attempted to join or organ- 
ise trade unions. Now every significant 
oil company is in Colombia and the gov- 
ernment has been pursuing a policy of 
privatisation of the oil industry for over 
ten years. 

Above all, he argued, it was neces- 
sary for trade unionists in Colombia 
to make contact with workers in Britain 
because it is the heartland of the most 
aggressive multinational, British Petro- 
leum (BP). Along with other multina- 
tionals and the state oil company, 
Ecopetrol, BP had helped set up a secu- 
rity apparatus that now contained 
10,000 personnel. The Colombian army 
was also present in the oil fields along 
with scores of death squads. 

His union, Union Sindical Obrera 
(USO), had opposed the selling off of 
the oil industry from the start. They did 
not want to see the multinationals suck- 
ing Colombia dry. The USO pointed out 
that Colombia is a country amazingly 


rich in mineral deposits yet this wealth 
was not reflected in the living standards 
of the ordinary people. 

For daring to stand up to both the 
government and some of the biggest 
corporations in the world the USO had 
earned their hatred. It has been the tar- 
get of repression both legal and ille- 
gal. Eighty three USO members have 
so far been murdered. A total of 128 
USO members and activists have been 
“displaced”, that is they are told at gun 
point to stop their union activities. They 
refuse to do this but have to leave their 
job. 

Seventeen of their comrades are cur- 
rently in jail facing sentences of between 
40 and 60 years under the charge of 
rebellion. This is in a justice system 
where the defence cannot even cross 
examine the prosecution’s witness. 

This level of repression has become 
more acute over the past period and 
there has been an offensive against 
the union leadership. USO’s President, 
Hernando Hernandez, had recently 
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Fighting for their 
union and their lives 


USO prisoners that currently languish 
in Colombian jails. 

@ Trade unions and other organi- 
sations should send delegations to 
Colombia and specifically to the areas 
where the USO is trying to organise 
to monitor and report on what is hap- 
pening there. 

@ Workers and their unions should 
boycott any Colombian oil. This is 
particularly important among mar- 
itime, transport and oil industry 
unions. The USO is also asking that 
workers boycott any oil bound for 
Colombia. 

@ All trade unions, student groups, 
etc should organise protests, pickets of 
embassies, demonstrations and meet- 
ings in solidarity with the USO strug- 
gle. 

Finally the union will need financial 
assistance. This will be especially impor- 
tant for the strikers and their families as 
it is very likely that the union will have 
its funds frozen during the strike. 

The USO does not have a bank 
account where money can be sent direct 
for the strike fund. Money can be sent to 
Freddy Pulecio, the USO’s representa- 
tive in Britain at present.@ 


bilan brother 


received death threats. Other activists 
trying to organise the union in the 
newer oil fields had been told in no 
uncertain terms by leaders of the death 
squads that the union was not welcome 
and was in fact the enemy. 

Freddy Pulecio made it clear the 
USO is not prepared to stand idly by 
and see its members and leaders threat- 
ened, jailed or be shot in the back. 
The USO had called for a national 
delegate meeting to vote for strike 
action in defence of the very life of 
the union and its members. 

Freddy finished his speech stressing 











Send money and messages of 
solidarity to: 
Freddy Pulecio 
c/o The Coalition Against BP in 
Colombia, BCM Box 7750, 
London WCIN 3XX. 
Cheques should be made payable to 
the “Coalition Against BP in Colom- 
bia” and marked “Strike Fund”. 


Send letters of protest against 
the intimidation of the USO and 
demanding the release of the 17 
prisoners to: 
Senor Presidente Ernesto Sam- 
per Pizano, 
Presidente de la Republica 
Palacio de Narino 
Carrera 8 No. 7-26 
Santafé de Bogota, Colombia. 
Telegrams: Presidente Samper 
Pizano, Bogota, Colombia 
Telexes: 44281 PALP CO 
Fax nos: + 57 1 284 2186/ 
289 3377/286 7434 
Fax messages of support/solidar- 
ity or copies of protest letters to: 


USO National Office 
Fax no: +57 1 287 1861 
































the common attack that workers face 
all over the world. The oil workers in 
France get a monthly wage of $3,000, 
he said, and the capitalists say that is 
too much. In Colombia the oil workers 
wage is about $800 and they say that is 
also too much. Even the average month- 
ly wage of $200 for a Colombian work- 
er is too much. How low will the cap- 
italists try to force our wages? 

The dockers replied with a stand- 
ing ovation and Jimmy Nolan of the 
Stewards’ Committee declared that 
Freddy was a brother of the Liver- 
pool dockers.@ 
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The Pentonville Five and the 1972 dockers’ strike 
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tion on a tide of working class mili- 

tancy. Ted Heath’s Conservative gov- 
ernment was effectively driven from 
office by repeated defeats it suffered at 
the hands of the working class. 

The miners’ victory in 1972 start- 
ed the process of the Tories’ disinte- 
gration. The miners’ strike of 1974 
delivered the killer blow. But it was the 
dockers’ struggle in July 1972 that 
humiliated the judiciary as well as the 
government and brought Britain to the 
verge of a general strike for the first 
time in half a century. 

Heath came to power in 1970 with 
an early version of what we now call 
Thatcherism — high unemployment, 
anti-union laws and free market eco- 
nomics. The anti-union laws were con- 
tained in an all-inclusive Industrial Rela- 
tions Act (IRA). In one fell swoop it 
banned blacking and solidarity strikes 
and imposed strike ballots. These 
laws were all enforced through a spe- 
cial National Industrial Relations Court 
(NIRC), headed by a high court judge, 
Sir John Donaldson. 


Policy 

The TUC and the big union “barons” 
like Jack Jones and Hugh Scanlon 
adopted a policy of “non-recognition” 
of the Act or the Court. This policy of 
protest and non-compliance was sup- 
ported more vigorously from below 
than from above. The shop stewards’ 
movement and organisations like the 
Communist Party led Liaison Commit- 
tee for the Defence of Trade Unions 
(LCDTU) mobilised against the anti- 
union legislation, while the official lead- 
ers sat on their hands. 

Various one day actions, mobilised 
around the slogan “Kill the Bill” (the 
Industrial Relations Bill) drew workers 
into overtly political strike action. In 
December 1970, 600,000 struck. In 
February 1971, 130,000 marched 
against the Bill. In March 1971 two mil- 
lion went on strike. 

In February 1972 the sections of the 
IRA against blacking and secondary 
picketing became operative. They were 
too late to use against the miners. 

The dockers, though, were already 
engaged in guerrilla warfare against 
the port employers and the wave of 
containerisation that was destroying 
their jobs. Containerisation threatened 
dockers’ jobs because one docker and 
a crane lifting a container could do the 
work of 20 men. Hull dockers were 
blacking a container firm and their 
shop stewards’ committee chairman, 
Walter Cunningham, was summoned 
before Donaldson and the NIRC. He 
defied them and refused to attend 
the court. 

On Merseyside the St Helens firm, 
Heaton Transport, was being blacked 
too. In this latter case the TGWU was 
arraigned by the NIRC and fined 
£55,000. This provoked an undignified 
scramble to climb down by the top 
union officials. 

The TGWU Executive issued a cir- 
cular ordering its stewards to respect 
the law. Jack Jones was on the verge of 
withdrawing the militant stewards’ cre- 
dentials to prove his compliance. Vic 
Feather, the TUC General Secretary, 
announced that the TUC “had not 
realised” that the NIRC had the status 
of a high court when they decided to 
ignore it. 


[: 1974 Labour won a general elec- 


Picketing 

The rank and file and their shop 
stewards were not having any of this 
grovelling. Attention shifted to the 
Chobham Farm Container Depot that 
the London dockers were picketing. 
The NIRC acted again. On 14 June it 
ordered the arrest of three shop stew- 
ards. The LCDTU, the car workers, the 
printers and the Scottish miners imme- 
diately threatened strike action if the 
arrests went ahead. 

In the face of this determined resis- 
tance the Tories lost their nerve. An 


Twenty-five years ago five dockers — all of them shop stewards — were 
jailed under the anti-union laws brought in by the Conservative 
government of Edward Heath. Within days mass strike action had freed 
them and the Tories were humiliated. Dave Stockton recalls this great 
event and draws the lessons for the fight against anti-union laws that 
continues to this day with dockers, this time the heroic Liverpool strikers, 


again at the forefront. 


obscure legal functionary, the “Official 
Solicitor”, appeared from nowhere. His 
kindly duty, it seemed, was to represent 
the unrepresented. He appealed “on 
behalf of” the defiant dockers and lo — 
the court was moved to mercy. In 
Shakespeare's words “the quality of 
mercy was not strained” that sum- 
mer! The Appeals Court simultaneously 
let the T&G off its £55,000 fine. 

Perhaps the courts and the Tories 
thought Jack Jones and Vic Feather 
would prove Christian gentlemen and 
proceed to obey the law in future. 
Left to them this would undoubtedly 
have happened. But the National Ports 
Shop Stewards’ Committee — repre- 
senting 42,000 dockers — was engaged 
in a serious struggle against the employ- 
ers’ containerisation offensive. They 
were not about to be bought off by a 
few “friendly” judgements. 

They had a nine point charter. Its 
demands included the bringing of all 
ports, including the inland container 
depots, into the Dock Labour Scheme 
and the nationalisation of all ports 
under workers’ control. 

To win these goals the picketing and 
blacking was maintained. For picket- 
ing Midland Cold Storage the dockers 
were pounced upon by the NIRC. On 
Friday 21 July, five stewards — Cornelius 
Clancy, Anthony Merrick, Bernie Steer, 
Vic Turner and Derek Watkins — were 
incarcerated in Pentonville Prison. Sir 
John Donaldson thundered: 

“By their conduct these men are say- 
ing that they are above the rule of law. 
No court could ignore such a chal- 
lenge.” 


Loyalty 

Reg Prentice, the Labour 
spokesman, said: “I have no sympathy 
with them and I don’t think they deserve 
the support of other workers.” As 
ever Labour was more concerned to 
prove its loyalty to the bosses’ laws than 
to the interests of the workers. And this 
was “old” Labour — well before Tony 
Blair turned New Labour into a loud 
supporter of Tory anti-union laws. 

Up and down the country millions 
of workers thought differently to the 
learned judge and the wretched Labour 
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The dockers’ call to arms 


traitors. Across the country dockers, 
lorry drivers, non-registered contain- 
er depot workers, builders, car work- 
ers and miners came out on strike and 
in support of the dockers. Between 21 
and 26 July a rolling general strike from 
below began to gather force. Trades 
councils, like Liverpool, called for an 
all-out indefinite strike until the Five 
were released. 

At last, under the enormous pres- 
sure of the rank and file, the “leaders” 
of the labour movement stirred them- 
selves. The General Council of the TUC 
on a motion from the engineering 
union, the AUEW, called a one day gen- 
eral strike for Friday 28 July. 

They may have only wanted a one 
day strike to let off steam but no rank 
and file worker doubted that it would 
have continued and grown after that. 
After all many of the workers who 
struck, in defiance of the laws, had 
already been out for longer than one 
day and were clearly prepared to stay 
out longer still. 

The rank and file militants across 
every industry realised that the attack 
on the dockers, if successful, would 
mean they would be the next victims of 
the anti-union laws. They understood 
that solidarity action with the dockers 
served the interests of the whole 
class. 

The Tories, faced with this 
whirlwind of mass action, total- 
ly collapsed. Again the Official 
Solicitor pleaded. Again the 
judges’ hearts were miraculous- 


One of the many Kill the Bill demos against the Industrial Relations Act 





ly softened. The Pentonville Five were 
carried shoulder high by tumultuous 
crowds from the prison. Working class 
political strike action on a mass scale 
and the threat of a general strike had 
overturned “the rule of the bosses’ law”. 
Such is the power of the general strike 
weapon — even as a threat. 


Defeat 
Alas, the rank and file dockers, min- 
ers, car workers, printers and others 
once again proved to be the prover- 
bial “lions led by donkeys”. The TUC 
and the lefts, Scanlon and Jones, did 
not press on to smash the IRA, to drive 
the Tories to total defeat. The IRA 
was left on the statute book, to be used 
later, against the AUEW. The Tories, 
in the following year, 
managed to get away 
with another legal 
attack on striking 
workers. In the face of 
a builders’ strike they 
used the conspiracy 
laws to frame 24 
building workers. 
Two of them — the 
Shrewsbury Two — 
stayed in prison even 
after a Labour gov- 


Beating the anti-union laws 


ernment was elected in 1974, and after 
it had repealed the IRA. 

When Labour came to power in 
1974 it did an enormous favour to the 
bosses. It set out to demobilise the 
working class so there would not be any 
more 1972s. The gains of the early 
1970s in terms of shop floor organisa- 
tion and trade union and political mil- 
itancy were undermined in the years of 
the social contract. 

The end result was that the way was 
cleared for Thatcher, using salami tac- 
tics against the working class in order 
to limit the threat of a generalised 
response, to impose all and more of the 
savage measures we had defeated a 
decade before. In particular, her sav- 
agery against the miners’ in 1984-85 
and her abolition of the National Dock 
Labour Scheme in 1989 were the rul- 
ing class’ revenge on the two sections 
of the working class which had done 
most to humiliate the Tories during the 
great upsurge of militancy in the early 
1970s. 


Laws 

Today Tony Blair insists that trade 
unions must modernise and that part 
of modernisation means accepting that 
the anti-union laws are a good thing and 
are here to stay, mass strikes and pick- 
ets are a bad thing and must be ban- 
ished forever. His reason has absolute- 
ly nothing to do with “modernity”. It is 
because he knows the bosses value laws 
that limit the ability of the working class 
to defend itself, its jobs, wages and 
rights. He values them because they 
may come in usefulwhen he faces trou- 
ble from public sector workers. 

The most modern approach we 
can take to all of this is to demand the 
complete repeal of the Tories’ anti- 
union laws. But given Blair’s hostility 
to such a demand we need to con- 
vince more and more workers of the 
truth that was demonstrated during the 
1972 struggle. 

Trade union freedom will be recov- 
ered by the methods of mass direct 
action and the general strike, of soli- 
darity, and by a clear understanding that 
every serious class struggle is a politi- 





cal struggle. 
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Stock market mavhem : 








_ From crash to slump? | 


As stock markets 


teeter on the brink of 


a crash Colin Lloyd 
and Keith Harvey 
ask what effect the 
market mayhem will 
have on the 


class struggle 


kets crashed, wavered, bounced 

ack up a bit and, as we go to press, 

are still reckoned to be teetering on the 
edge of another fall. 

In the real world, meanwhile, there 
seems to have been little change. No fac- 
tories have closed in the USA or Europe 
as a result of the crash, inflation remains 
what it was before, and city business peo- 
ple are still buying New York-style lofts 
in Docklands as fast as the builders can 
fit them out. 

The trigger for the share price falls 
was a small downturn in the industrial 
economies of the so-called Asian Tigers. 
In the 1990s a second tier of Asian Tigers 
- Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia and the 
Philippines - have attracted a lot of invest- 
ment to take advantage of their cheap 
labour. Their economies boomed, grow- 
ing around 8% a year as they exported 
cheap consumer goods all over the world. 

Protracted recession in Japan and 
market saturation elsewhere led to 
reduced growth rates. As this hap- 
pened the financial markets judged 
that the governments could not indefi- 
nitely sustain their current account 
deficits. 

These deficits are the result of taking 
in more money and imports and less out- 
ward investment and exports. They 
widened as export growth stumbled 
which in turn put pressure on their cur- 
rencies. These had been pegged to the 
US dollar for some time but as imports 
increased and exports fell then the 
demand (and price) for the Thai baht, 
for example, fell away, suggesting to 
the markets that it needed to be deval- 
ued. 

In time-honoured fashion the finan- 
cial speculators decided to dump the 
weak currencies and sell them for dol- 
lars at the overvalued rate, fearing a 
devaluation would leave them holding 
worthless national currencies, and/or 
hoping to buy them back later when they 
were much cheaper. 

Concerted selling in the summer 


i AST MONTH the world’s stock mar- 


caused first the Thai and then Indone-- 


sian, Malaysian and Philippines curren- 
cies to fall to speculative trading, their 
tiny foreign reserves no match for the bil- 
lions of US dollars moving around the 
uncontrolled financial markets. 

The impact on the “real economy” 
will be dramatic in these countries. First, 
they had to borrow heavily from the IMF 
($10-20bn each) to build up their for- 
eign currency reserves as a hedge against 
further speculation. Each government is 
determined the IMF loans will be paid 
back by slashing already meagre welfare 
and education programmes and wage 


ll 


freezes and sackings in state industries. 

Secondly, in order to stem the sell- 
ing of currencies the governments jacked 
up interests rates to make them attrac- 
tive. This translates directly into higher 
costs of borrowing and repaying loans 
made to firms. 

Finally, all these countries borrowed 


the cake”. They gamble here, with our 
money, for high stakes. 

Anybody who has invested in unit 
trusts with a large percentage of far east- 
ern companies has now found out that, 
as the adverts say “share prices may go 
down as well as up”. This inevitably 


knocked the confidence of the red braces . 





if the market moves from instability to crash, 
and the real economy from tentative growth to 
slump, we will see some capitalists running to 
Labourite politicians, pleading for them to 
reinvent state regulation, nationalisation and 
even welfare benefits 





US dollars heavily in the 1990s to finance 
the industrial boom. Now overnight 
the cost of servicing these dollar loans 
has gone through the roof, forcing every 
company who borrowed to find 30% or 
more of their national currencies to pay 
them back. Firms will close as their prof- 
it margins will not sustain that kind of 
shock. 

In South Korea, also affected, three 
of the big private monopolies (chaebols) 
have gone bankrupt. The government 
has let two go to the wall while it is in 
the process of nationalising the third. But 
even here the terms of the nationalisa- 
tion have already provoked big strikes 
from the workers involved. 

Soon the stock markets felt the effect 
of the currency collapse. Stock markets 
list the nominal assets of the firms 
quoted there. Many of them now faced 
profit collapse which led to a rapid mark- 
ing down of the price of their shares. 

Hong Kong was the first to feel the 
chill. It now has little industry but a mas- 
sive property and financial sector. In the 
run up to June this year, when it returned 
to Chinese sovereignty, Hong Kong 
was awash with Chinese mainland and 
overseas money preparing for a spate 
of growth after the take-over. Property 
values went into the stratosphere. 

Companies in the region damaged by 
the currency collapse sought to get their 
hands on ready cash by selling shares 
in Hong Kong; banks that were now 
holding doubtful loans saw their assets 
marked down. The result: the Hong 
Kong stock market fell by 40% in a three 
month period. 

Hong Kong had a knock on effect in 
western stock exchanges for two reasons. 
First, the far eastern stock markets are 
where the people who manage our pen- 
sions and mortgages get their “icing on 


and champagne brigade, since their mega 
salaries are mainly in the form of bonus- 
es for profits made. No profits, no 
Porsche. 

The second reason for the crash is that 
the US stock market is already overval- 
ued, compared to the real-world com- 
panies they are buying and selling against. 
Share dealers always keep an eye on 
the relationship between the share price 
of acompany and its real value. They do 
this by looking at the price/earnings ratio 
(the relationship between the price of 
shares and the profits paid by the firm in 
the form of dividends to investors) and 
price/replacement costs ratio (the price 
of the firm according to its shares com- 
pared to the cost of replacing all its assets 
if they went up in smoke). 

The startling thing here, to anybody 
who has ever tried to defend Marxist 
political economy against a bourgeois 
economist, is that the stock market 
accepts, without question, the concept 
of a real value that underlies the mar- 
ket price of a commodity. This, accord- 
ing to capitalism’s hired professors, is an 
invention of Karl Marx: there is no 
such thing as value — only market prices. 

The yuppie traders know better, and 
they suspect the stock markets are about 
to give them a textbook demonstration 
of the existence of a true exchange value 
underpinning the ephemeral price. 

According to the Economist, price 
earnings ratios — across all capitalist com- 
panies — are at their highest for decades. 
This means that, despite the current eco- 
nomic recovery, their profits are grow- 
ing much more slowly than their share 
prices. The same is true when we com- 
pare the replacement value to the share 
value. 

Here too, shares are way overpriced. 
The Economist reports research into the 


last 29 times in history when this situa- 
tion occurred. On each occasion share 
prices were forced back into line with 
real values through a stock market crash: 
“If history were to repeat itself in this 
way, the Dow [the US stock market] 
would fall by two thirds in real terms.” 

Despite these fears, the late-Octo- 
ber market crash did not turn into a 
financial free-fall. This was because 
both the dealers and many of the mid- 
dle class investors refused to believe 
that this was the crunch. They started 
buying, unconcerned about the long 
term effects. 

But if there comes a day when the 
stock markets make anything approach- 
ing the two-thirds adjustment envisaged 
by the Economist the small investors will, 
just as they did in the great crash of 1929, 
lose their cool spectacularly. We are talk- 
ing about the owners of pensions, PEPs, 
TESSAs and endowment mortgages 
starting to lose money hand over fist. 

The middle classes will run to the cen- 
tral banks crying for help. The people 
who have voted for parties who closed 
down hospitals and public services, 
privatised our utilities, all in the name of 
market forces will suddenly be crying for 
state intervention, subsidy and even — as 
today in South Korea — nationalisation. 

And therein lies the potential of the 
threatened share slump to really shock 
the capitalist world and to radically alter 
conditions of class struggle. 

The ability of central banks to bail out 
the system is a political as well as eco- 
nomic question. The globalised econo- 
my — whose interlinkages were so dra- 
matically demonstrated as the share crash 
went “full circle” in 24 hours — is 
unlike the national capitalist economy in 
one crucial respect: it has no centralised 
state to run it, only competing super- 
powers headed by the USA. 

If capitalism really were a system of 
equilibrium and effortless self correc- 
tion, this would be no problem. But it 
is not: every crisis and crash hurts one 
capitalist more than another, one coun- 
try more than another. 

What will be the effect on the world 
economy in the next year or so? First, 
there is likely to be renewed pressure for 
protectionism in the USA and Europe. 
As the Asian currencies plummet, their 
imports will become cheaper. A com- 
puter made in Taiwan that today costs 
£1,000 could tomorrow cost only £700, 
while one made in South Wales, or south- 
ern California would still have to sell at 
£1,000 to make a profit. 

The Asian countries will be aggres- 
sive in marketing their exports as their 
domestic economies will be in recession. 





We cannot rule out major explosions of 
class struggle in these countries as the 
workers refuse to pay for the conse- 
quences. In turn, the governments are 
more than capable of military aggression 
as they seek to divert attention away from 
their ruinous policies. 

Secondly, Japan’s economy will 
remain nailed to the floor, as it has been 
for most of this decade. Its domestic 
economy has not responded to two 
major reflationary packages from the 
government; its export sector was its 
only way out. Some 43% of its exports 
go to east Asia; now these will be severe- 
ly curtailed as the Tigers choke off 
their imports as domestic demand 
shrinks. 

The current share crisis is not over. It 
is impossible to predict the short term 
outcome. But its mere existence is testi- 
mony to irrationality of capitalism as a 
system: workers can be put on the dole, 
factories destroyed, whole communities 
blighted because the system is riddled 
with crisis. 

Thatcherism trumpeted the arrival of 
popular capitalism and with it the myth 
of the self correcting market. George 
Soros, one of the world’s richest capi- 
talists, recently passed a far more sober 
judgement on the system: 

“I’m afraid that the prevailing view, 
which is one of extending the market 
mechanism to all domains, has the poten- 
tial of destroying society...It has survived 
so far only with [state] intervention: 
the authorities have come to the res- 
cue. If the fluctuation becomes too 
big. ..then you can have a breakdown. It 
will come through political and eventu- 
ally military events, rather than events 
merely in the financial markets” (New 
Statesman 31 October 1997) 

Soros and capitalists like him do 
not yet fear a revolution - not because 
they have the economic answers but 
because, precisely in the “political and 
eventually military” spheres, they believe 
that, in Soros’ words, “socialism is dead”. 
They fear emerging nationalism and fas- 
cism more than they fear the working 
class. 

If the market moves from instability 
to crash, and the real economy from ten- 
tative growth to slump we will see cap- 
italists like Soros running to Labourite 
politicians, pleading for them to reinvent 
state regulation, nationalisation and even 
welfare benefits. 

That is why, as crisis looms, we 
have to build the alternative - both to 
nationalism and reformist “socialism” - 
that can really spell out a future for 
humanity free of the spectre of break- 
down, poverty and war. 
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Hackney schools 
Unite against 
the council 


Dear Comrades, 

As a local revolutionary socialist, I 
found Kate Foster’s article (September) 
about the government Inspection Team 
sent in to Hackney education very wel- 
come. But it does contain two fairly 
major errors of fact, and there are 
also two significant points in her 
political analysis which are wrong. 

Firstly, it simply isn’t true that Blun- 
kett and co sent in the inspectors 
because of “poor standards” in schools, 
not least because (as comrade Foster 
notes) Hackney schools simply aren’t 
that bad. According to Blunkett’s own 
words, the inspection was launched 
because of concern that the local edu- 
cation authority “was not doing 
enough”, while his sidekick Byers said 
that “the schools . . . do not appear to 
have had the support they would 
expect” from the LEA. 

Their whole emphasis was on the 
defects of the Council, despite brief ref- 
erence to faults of the schools. In many 
people’s opinion (mine included) this 
is a cynical electoral exercise designed 
to make the government look “tough” 
on standards in education, at the 
expense of an easy target (Hackney), 
with the side-benefit (to the Labour 
machine) of highlighting deficiencies 
of Labour’s local political opponents. 

Secondly, it was the “Transforming 
Hackney” programme of the current 
(non-Labour) ruling coalition that 
brought in the “latest” re-organisation 
(of many!) in July this year, and in 
that one Education was split, with 
schools becoming one of nine “front- 
line” service areas. Contrary to com- 
rade Foster, the previous (1993) re- 
organisation merged Education and 
Leisure (as, one must note, in many 
other local authorities). “Transforming 
Hackney” matters a lot because of a 
major fault in comrade Foster’s analy- 
sis, namely her failure to mention the 


struggles of other Hackney workers. 
These have recently been focused on 
massive pay, conditions and job cuts 
under the “Transforming Hackney” 
agenda. 

Another fault is her suggestion 
that “Tory vandalism” is to blame for 
the problems in Hackney schools. The 
fact is that Hackney Council, under 
Labour, was exceptionally incompetent 
and corrupt, even by the general stan- 
dards of British local government. 

Examples of this that directly affect- 
ed schools include the payroll fiasco of 
1990 (where thousands of school-based 
staff weren’t properly paid for months 
on end) and bungling over recoupment, 
involving the costs of pupils being 
taught in different boroughs, which 
seems to have cost Hackney educa- 
tion millions of pounds. 

Other well known examples include 
poor handling of child abuse allegations 
(“Trottergate”) and the abysmal hous- 
ing service (with 19 estates now listed 
for hand over to housing associations). 
Housing problems in particular provide 
a potential basis for council workers to 
form alliances with local residents 
against the council, whoever wins the 
1998 elections. 

If we are to resist what is going on 
in the borough, whether at the hands 
of “old” Labour or of “New” Labour 
and its Tory and Lib-Dem allies, or of 
central government, we need to build 
maximum unity of all workers at the 
Council, and between them and the 
consumer-victims of its services. Com- 
rade Foster seems to be making the 
same error, by focusing almost exclu- 
sively on education alone, as did NUT 
activists with whom I worked during 
the Jane Brown [a lesbian teacher witch- 
hunted by the Tory press] affair in 1994. 

The long standing racism at the 
Council, now being belatedly investi- 
gated by the Commission for Racial 
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Equality, is also a basis for mobilising 
workers and the community together. 
The local activists’ group, Resistance, 
is organising a public meeting to help 
build such unity on 18 November 1997. 
Comradely 
Tony Whelan 


The details of the meeting referred to 
in the above letter are: Hackney Coun- 
cil — What it is and how to fight it; 
Speakers from Unison, NUT, Tenants, 
Building Worker Group; 18 Novem- 
ber 7.30pm; The Samuel Pepys, Mare 
Street, London E8 


We reply 

On the facts, Blunkett had just 
named and shamed two schools in 
Hackney as failing. The inspection team 
may have been told to target the LEA, 
but they planned to spend two weeks 
inspecting schools. It was only because 
of pressure from the NUT that these 
inspections were scaled down. Both 
in terms of rhetoric and action, Blun- 
kett has criticised standards in Hack- 
ney schools. 

The re-organisation you refer to was 
agreed in July but as far as education 
was concerned, it has yet to be imple- 
mented. The hit squad sent in by Blun- 
kett has insisted these proposals be 
dropped. 

On the analysis, we were quite clear 
about the role played by Hackney 
Council. We describe Labour’s record 
on education in Hackney as “one of 
gross incompetence and vindictive- 
ness”. 

Finally we would agree with you on 
the significance of the struggles being 
undertaken by other workers in Hack- 
ney. It is important that links are 
built between the council unions at.a 
rank and file level and that unity is cre- 
ated between all council workers and 
the local working class service users. 





Diana's death 








Dear Comrades, 

In the September issue of Workers 
Power you stated, “Many ordinary 
people identified with Diana because 
she rebelled, bucked the system and 
espoused progressive causes — from 
HIV to land mines.” 

Did she really rebel or buck the 
system of exploitation and social 
oppression? | didn’t think so; pro- 
moting good causes through charity 
is nothing more than a bourgeois 
trick, so that they can deal in arms 
(Dodi Fayed for example) and at the 
same time give to land mine victims. 

I remember a few years back when 
she went to an HIV ward to meet 
patients there. She was heralded as 
pioneering the cause of people with 
HIV as she boldly shook hands with 
the patients. But when her kids asked 
her what was wrong with these 
patients she said they had cancer. So 
much for promoting awareness. 
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She was no rebel 


Did her “depression, bulimia, sui- 
cide attempts and ultimately divorce 
provide a glitzy microcosm of the 
plight of millions of less wealthy 
women”? I suppose if you stress the 
glitzy part yes, maybe she did suffer 
the sort of oppression that all women 
in society face. But at the same time, 
millions of working class women have 
to face up to day-to-day exploitation 
and far worse oppression than some- 
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body from her class would ever have 
to face. She would never have to work 
for £2.75 an hour in a supermarket 
or as a part-time cleaner. Her strug- 
gle with the Windsor family was noth- 
ing compared with the real struggles 
faced by millions of other women and 
I certainly wouldn’t have called it a 
“microcosm” of the plight of those 
millions. 

Let’s face it, if one of us had died 
in her circumstances it would have 
been reported, if at all, as “Speed- 
Ang drunk driver kills two and endan- 
gers the lives of others”! The pro- 
gressive causes we fight for would not 
have been mentioned and not a sin- 
gle tear would have been shed. Why 
then should we play their game and 
paint Diana as some sort of martyr 
who represented the plight of 
women? 

Yours in comradeship 

Max (Manchester) 
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Capitalism 

is an anarchic and crisis-ridden economic 
system based on production for profit. We 
are for the expropriation of the capitalist 
class and the abolition of capitalism. We are 
for its replacement by socialist production 
planned to satisfy human need. Only the 
socialist revolution and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can achieve this goal. Only 
the working class, led by a revolutionary van- 
guard party and organised into workers’ 
councils and workers’ militia can lead such 
a revolution to victory and establish the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
peaceful, parliamentary road to socialism. 


The Labour Party 


is not a socialist party. It is a bourgeois work- 
ers’ party — bourgeois in its politics and its 
practice, but based on the working class via 
the trade unions and supported by the mass 
of workers at the polls. We are for the build- 
ing of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to 
the revolutionary party. 


The Trade Unions 

must be transformed by a rank and file move- 
ment to oust the reformist bureaucrats, to 
democratise the unions and win them to a 
revolutionary action programme based on a 
system of transitional demands which serve 
as a bridge between today’s struggles and 
the socialist revolution. Central to this is the 
fight for workers’ control of production. We 
are for the building of fighting organisations 
of the working class — factory committees, 
industrial unions, councils of action, and 
workers’ defence organisations. 


October 1917 

The Russian revolution established a work- 
ers’ state. But Stalin destroyed workers’ 
democracy and set about the reactionary and 
utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”. In the USSR, and the other degen- 
erate workers’ states that were established 
from above, capitalism was destroyed but 
the bureaucracy excluded the working class 
from power, blocking the road to democra- 
tic planning and socialism. The parasitic 
bureaucratic caste has led these states to cri- 
sis and destruction. We are for the smash- 
ing of bureaucratic tyranny through prole- 
tarian political revolution and the 
establishment of workers’ democracy. We 
oppose the restoration of capitalism and 
recognise that only workers’ revolution can defend the post-capitalist property relations. 
In times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ states against imperialism. Stalinism 
has consistently betrayed the working class. The Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of 
alliances with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their stages theory of revolution have 
inflicted terrible defeats on the working class world-wide. These parties are reformist. 


Social Oppression 

is an integral feature of capitalism system- 
atically oppressing people on the basis of 
of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the 
building of a working class women’s move- 
ment, not an “all class” autonomous move- 
ment. We are for the liberation of all of the 
oppressed. We fight racism and fascism. We 
oppose all immigration controls. We fight 
for labour movement support for black self- 
defence against racist and state attacks. 
We are for no platform for fascists and for 
driving them out of the unions. 


imperialism 

is a world system which oppresses nations 
and prevents economic development in the 
vast majority of third world countries. We 
support the struggles of oppressed national- 
ities or countries against imperialism. We 
unconditionally support the Irish Republi- 
cans fighting to drive British troops out of 
Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, 
we fight for permanent revolution—working 
class leadership of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle under the banner of socialism and inter- 
nationalism. In conflicts between imperial- 
ist countries and sermi-colonial countries, we 
are for the defeat of the imperialist army and 
the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate and unconditional withdrawal of British 
troops from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with pacifist pleas but with militant class 
struggle methods including the forcible disarmament of “our own” bosses. 


Workers Power 


is a revolutionary communist organisation. 

_ We base our programme and policies on the 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Trotsky, 
on the revolutionary documents of the first 
four congresses of the Third International 
and the Transitional Programme of the 
Fourth International. Workers Power is 
the British Section of the League for a 
Revolutionary Communist International. 
The last revolutionary International (the 
Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 
LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of 
the degenerate fragments of the Fourth Inter- 
national and to refound a Leninist Trotsky- 
ist International and build a new world party 
of socialist revolution. If you are a class con- 
scious fighter against capitalism; if you are 
an internationalist — join us! * 
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Trapped in transit by racist laws 


Office officials have blamed 

a documentary on Czech 
and Slovak television for the 
arrival of hundreds of Romanies, 
popularly known as Gypsies, 
seeking asylum in Britain. 

A barrage of recent media 
reports has spread many rotten 
myths about these and other asy- 
lum seekers. The tabloid press, 
British immigration officials and 
Labour ministers like Mike 
O'Brien have branded these and 
other East European refugees as 
“economic migrants” or worse. 

All of this fuels one thing - 
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racism. And racism is poison, 
Workers in Britain need to fight 
it with all their might, starting 
with the fight to repeal the despi- 
cable 1996 Asylum Act. 
Economic migrant is a term 
used to distinguish between 
the “genuine” asylum seeker flee- 


ing from political repression or - 


war, and those who leave their 
country of origin in order to 
make more money elsewhere. 

The fact that many victims of 
torture and repression are locked 
up in concentration camp style 
detention centres, like Rochester 
in Kent, shows that the distinc- 






tion is a fine ene, designed to 
soothe the liberal conscience. 
But it also serves to spread 
hate and suspicion for all] 
refugees, 

The “economic migrant” is 
reviled as selfish and mercenary, 
The same rules do not, of course, 
apply to capital and the Capi- 
talists. Finance capital moves 
around the world at the touch of 
a computer button, 

The late James Goldsmith. 
billionaire tycoon, had so many 
different homes, in so many dif- 
ferent countries, he evaded tax 
everywhere. But if you are poor 






Asylum seekers welcome h 





then you are clearly not enti- 
tled to want a better life for your- 
self and your children. 

Leaving this aside the fact is 
that the Romanies arriving in 
Dover are fleeing violence and 
discrimination. Around eight 
million Romanies live in Central 
and Eastern Europe. There are 
significant communities in Hun- 
gary, Poland, Romania and Ser- 
bia, as well as the Czech Repub- 
lic and Slovakia. 

Across the region Romanies 
are treated as second class cit- 
izens at best, in many cases they 
are hounded from their homes. 








One of the asylum seekers 
described graffiti on walls in 
Slovakia: it read “Gypsies to the 
gas chambers”. This is an awful 
reminder of the Nazis’ genoci- 
dal policies which targeted 
the Roma for extermination 
and slaughtered tens of thou- 
sands in the concentration 
camps. In Belgrade today skin- 
head gangs of Serbian nation- 
alists regularly hunt down and 
kill Romanies. 

The governments of the 

region are complicit in this 
racism. The Roma population is 
painted as a “problem”. When 
Czechoslovakia was split into 
the Czech Republic and Slova- 
kia, everyone had to register, 
Stating their new nationality. 
Some who had lived for years in 
one part of the country were not 
allowed to register in that area 
if they could not prove their 
nationality, This particularly 
affected the Roma. Neither 
country was willing to register 
the Romanies as part of their 
population. 

But are the citizens of Dover 
facing a flood of immigrants? 
No. 

Just over 800 Romanies have 
applied for asylum — less than 
the number attending an aver- 
age secondary school. Take the 
number who have arrived and 
multiply it by 100 and you might 
just fill Wembley Stadium. Hard- 
ly a flood. Yet the press have 
chosen to whip up a hysterical 
and hostile response among local 
people in Kent. 

The Romanies are slandered 
as “Giro Czechs”, “Slovak 
Sscroungers”, thieves and 
spongers. As well as the filthy 
racism in these attacks. the 
tactic of overstating the numbers 
and creating a sense of a mas- 
sive problem is one consistent- 
ly used by the British state to jus- 
tify its barbaric treatment of 
asylum seekers. 

In particular New Labour — 





with its “giving age”, its warm 
heart and all the other pious 
phrases uttered by reverend Blair 
— is using the “flood” argument 
to cast its racism in the colour 
of welfarism. “How can we 
accept so many refugees?” they 
say, “when we are having trou- 
ble paying for the NHS for our 
own people?” 

Fact: the NHS is in crisis 
because it is being deliberately 
Starved of funds by a New 
Labour government that refus- 
es to tax the rich, The entry of 
refugees to this country will not 
mean a penny more will be spent 
on the NHS. Nor will their entry 
mean better services for anyone 
living in Kent. This is all a cover 
to justify racism, 

Britain already has some of 
the world’s most restrictive 
immigration laws — the basis for 
Britain’s refusal to sign up to the 
Schengen agreement, the cor- 
nerstone of the European 
Union’s “Fortress Europe” pol- 
icy. 

British immigration laws are 
racist laws, which conveniently 
obscure the fact that this is a 
very rich country with a gross- 
ly unequal distribution of 
wealth, concentrated in the 
hands of an almost entirely white 
ruling class. 

The laws are used almost 
exclusively against black people, 
especially workers If you are rich 
and buy property after proper- 
ty, like Mohammed al-Fayed, you 
can stay. 

It is time for the labour move- 
ment to cut through the fabric 
of lies, stand up against Britain’s 
immigration controls and con- 
front the real enemy: Britain’s 
bosses. 

Labour must: 

@ Scrap the 1996 Asylum 
and Immigration Act 

@ Restore full benefit rights 
to asylum seekers 

® Abolish all immigration 
controls 





cre - repeal the Asylum Act 








